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PUNISHMENT AND PAIN, MERCY'S WORK. 
Original. 


« Also unto thee, O Lord, belongeth mercy ; for thon ren- 
derest to every man according to his work.'—Ps$4aLM 
Ixii, 12. 

ALL human affairs are interwoven' with change. 

- The 8eeds of mortality are sown deep in our nature, 
and all beings are gradually ripening for the silent 
grave. In this war there is no discharge. High 
and low, rich and poor, wise and. ignorant, old and 
young, are borne down the stream of life, and 800n- 
er or later, must be emptied into the ocean of eter- 
nity. The 8easons roll in 8uccession. | The flow- 
ers of spring fade; the glories of summer pass 
away; the autumnal winds how] their sad requiem 
over the desolated. fields; the scar leaf flutters in 
the breeze, and winter shuts the: varied scene! 
Streams hasten to the ocean, are exhaled and car- 
ried back to their fountain head, and 'never' rest in 
their course. 'The.sun rises with beauty and glory 
inthe east, and sets with majesty and grandeur. in 
the west, and brings on earth. alternate night and 
day. The morning cloud comes (over us with a 
beauty. .not of earth, passes from our view, and 
leaves us to contemplate its ſaded glories. * All, 
all- on earth, is change! How solid all where 
change-shall be no more!” 
.In-this transitory state, and while it lasts, a state 
of ceaseless change, we feel the need of some pro- 
teching: power . to 8ustain our lives, provide for, our 
wants, and adminigter to our enjoyments. We are 
. frail, helpless beings, and hence we need s8ome kind 
arm to 8ustain us. * We are short-sighted and igno- 
rant, and- need/ 8ome wise being to govern and 
direct us; We are mortal, and. need the energy of 
8ome eternal being to_ hold us. in _existence, and 
crown us with glory. In every sense of the word, 
we are dependent for existence and all its attendant 
enjoyments, 


realize that there is a power above us—a Being of 
beings, who framed these brilliant- heayens with all 
their worlds and warming  millio: 


and | Wmions of creatures, 
and whoge providential care-extends to all. 'Though 
this existence is interwoven with imperfection, sin 
and pain—though our cup. is mingled with sorrow, 
grief, .and all the varied woes that checker, or 
darken our path of mortal life, yet this melancholy 
ﬆlate of things does not militate against the infinite 
goodn 288, benevolence, and mercy of our Creator, 
on the contrary, is the strongest proof of the 
(ance of these dioine attributes and perſections, 


| 35 we 8hall presently show, when we come to rea- 
'$on * 4H, 


this point, ; | 

Le cannot foregee the ſuture, even in this lite, 
A less can we discover or comprehend those 
amazing realities that border upon the future world, 
21 


In view of these facts, we cannot but. feel and 


and which shall be disclosed to us in eternity. Bat 
enough is revealed to throw the light of truth and 
righteousness on his character, and vindicate the 
administration of his government over the world. 
Perfect happiness 1s not the lot of mortals. We 

s8ee the rich oppress the poor, and the powerful men- 
ace the defenceless. We'see our dearest friends 
wasting under the hand of disease, racked with pain, 
and sinking in death. We see man contending. with 
man, on fields of war, drenching the earth in human 
blood, and thousands of wounded, parched with 
thirst, racked with pain, and dying unnoticed, un- 
pitied, and unattended by a single relative or even 
friend, to administer relief, or consolation, or to shed' 


|| the tear of regret in fond memory over their clay cold 


bodies. We ee, too, the ocean reddened with hu- 
man” gore, and its deep, dark bottom, paved with hy- 
man bones. We $ee thousands dragging. out their 
existence on some lonely wreck, viewing themselyes 
doomed to be food for the monsters of the deep. We 
8ee the victim of unrequited love, pining away in-ge- 
cret concealed grief. We see the lonely orphan suf- 
fering cold; and nakedness, and die unknown and 
unpitted by the world. We sce thousands groaning 
in slayery and-oppress1on, in chains, in prisons, and 
dungeons, .and racked upon wheels and engines of 
torture in inquizitions, and pleading for human mer- 
cy, unheard, or unheeded. We $ee mangled limbs, 
and broken frames. We sce those, whose morning 
sky of life shone fair with prosperity, hope and affec- 
tion, suddenly distressed, and their dearest prospects 
withered, blighted, and darkened forever. We 8ee 
parents parting with their children, and children 
with their parents, in tle bitterness of grief. We 
8ee husbands and wives, leaning over the tomb- 
stones of their faller companions, mourning their un- 
timely fate, and watering their ashes with their tears. 
We see the 8uffering mother press her starving child- 
ren to her bosom, where ſamine rages. We see hu- 
man misery in all its forms, and this world rendered - 
a vale of tears, and are ready to exclain, Why are 
these things 80? why does a righteous and mereNul 
God suffer this dark «tate of things to exist under his 
Fovernment? For the present we answer mi the 
language of scripture, © These light aflictions which 
last but for ® moment, ehall work out for us a far 
more exceeding. and eternal weight of glory.'— 
Again, — PECS, 
We sce xin, and crime, and all their kindred men- 
tal woes, flood the world, and darken the moral heay- 
ens. Woe see mankind suffer anguish- of 80ul, re- 
morse and guilt, inquietude.and distress; and are 
also ready to inquire, Why are these things 80? We 
for the present answer in the language of our text. 
For * also unto thee, O Lord, belongeth mercy, for 
thou renderest to every man according to his works,” 


We now come to show the consistency why sin 
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and its punishment, and all the pains and afflictions 
of Iife, and evendeath, were necessary to our present 
existence; and we wlll also show that they are cor- 
sistent with the mercy of God. | 

is an established maxim, yes,-an incontroyertible 
truth, which all human experience justifies, that all 
the knowledge we obtain'is by comparison. 
pain never had an existence in our world, we could 
never have been made sensible of pleaszure. Had 
there' been no misery, we could not have been sens1- 
ble of happiness. Had there been no sin, we never 
"could have known righteousness, and had there been 


no death, we never could have realized the value of 
life; because we come to the knowledge of all these 
things by comparison. Whoever improves, owes that 


improvement to the ſaculty of comparing ideas and 
things. God does not improve, and consequently 
never did learn any thing. . His knowledge is intui- 
tive, Hence it is impossible that he shoutd expe- 
rience any of these opposites. From these facts 1t 
follows that no finite beings have ever been created 
immortal. 


introducing creatures into being; 
flesh and blood. In evidenee of this position, we 
perceive that he has stationed around us countless 
"millions of worlds as 80 many introductory theatres to 
a high state of being. These are doubtless peopled 
with myriads of inhabitants. And it will be recol- 
lected that God has never revealed to us that he ever 
created an angel immortal. 'The bible is utterly 
Silent on this subject. If then it is not in the nature 
of God to bring creatures into existence any other 
way only through the medium of flesh and blood then 
his mercy and goodness are most strikingly 1Iastra- 
ted in the fiat of his creating energy, even if this ex- 
istence were one of incessant pain. For what is a 
few years of suffering, compared with unending hap- 
piness in a future world? Infinitely less than the 
drop to an ocean. We call that father merciful who 
uses the rod to reclaim his child. Yes, we call that 
father merciful, who has the limb of his child ampu- 
tated to sare his life a few years in this world. And 
as that father in using the rod or in amputating the 
lmb had a good end in view, 80 God in punishing 
his creatures, or in visiting upon them afflictions, 
aims at their highest happiness and glorification. 
And not one pang either of affliction or punishment 
shall ever be experienced by the human race, but 
what 1s tempered in the fountains of :mercy, and shall 
redound to their highest bliss. Hence, all onr repin- 
Ing at.our lot, our murmuring against God, and our 
unreconeiliation to his will, originate in our igno- 
rance of his immense plans in the government of the 
world. Hence, mercy belongs to God, because he 
renders to every man according to his work. 

If God had created' man no. higher in knowledge 
than the beasts of the field, then he could not have 
felt happiness for doing right—for practising virtue, 
any more than the brutes. They feel no happiness 
for doing right, and no guilt for doing wrong ; be- 
cause they are not sufficiently high in the scale. of 
being to comprehend the difference. It is then evi- 
dent that man could not have been created with a 


Had 


What we call angels, have therefore ex- 
isted in some world in flesh and blood, died and rose | 
to-an immortal existence. God has but one mode of 
and that 1s through 
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capacity to know virtue and feel its enjoyments, 
' without at the 8ame finre Knowibg 'its opposite eyil 
and feeling its miseries / because the''s faculty 
that comprehends good, must at the. 8ame time com- 
prehend its opposite evil; for all knowledge is ob- 
tained by comparison. It was therefore mercy and 
goodness in the Creator that induced him to make 
man, and give him a law to bring him to the knoy- 
ledge of good and evil. Having obtained this knoy- 
ledge, our first parent felt miserable in 8, and hap- 
py in the practice of goodness, and was thus by de. 
grees, as. his experience advanced, introduced 'inty 
human life, in all 1ts opposite joys - and 0rrows, 
pleasures and pains, in all its blended hghts and 
Shades. Had he lived forever in this condition' he 
never could have known perfect happiness. It was 
therefore mercy in God to introduce death to dissolre 
a body of sin and imperfection, and introduce man 
into an existence of purity and bliss, 8 that he might 
forever enjoy the pleasures of righteonsness by com- 
paring it with sin in this momentary being. Hence 
it follows that the whole immense plan of the Al. 
mighty is tempered in mercy, and exactly fitted 'to 
exalt our happiness in a future world.” Taking the 
whole unbounded government of the Creator into 
consideration, there is no more snffering in existence 
than there should be. He governs the ' world he— 
rules the heavens; - he does his will and pleasure in 
the armies above, and among the inhabitants of earth, 
and none can stay his hand. | 

Our duty and happiness consist in acquainting : 
ourselves with God, with his' government, and with | 
ourselves. Tt consists mn a filiat reconciliation to his 
will, and in doing good to those who stand 'in need - 
of our assistance—in being followers of God as dear 
children. | 

It is a reconciliation which consists in drinking 
deep into the spirit of Jesus Christ; and "acting in 
concert with Deity in doivg good to all men. ag we | 
have opportunity. 'This is true religion; true wor- | 
shipping of that God, who is a epirit, in spirit andin 
truth. * "i 

We now come more particularly to fiotice why 
rendering to every man according to his work” is an 
act of mercy in our Creator. It is certainly an act 
of mercy and compassion that man should be misers- 
ble in the commission of 8in. If his nature were 5 
constituted that sin communicated enjoyment and 
delight to his conscience, then the grossest  cruelties, 
murders, robberies, and abuses, would be committed 
merely for the pleasure, without any other -tempti- 
tion ; and the wor "would become emptied of its in- 
habitants. In order that man should avoid abusing 
his fellow creatures it is absolutely necessary that be 
should experience guilt .and misery in the commis 
Sion of 8in. It is therefore an act of mercy that. the 
Supreme Being has'given us a constitution of nature | 
that every man should feel the power of guilt and 
condemnation in his own understanding” when be | 
violates the principles of rectitude as a juet punish- 
ment for his sins. And thus rendering to every mat | 
according to his work, is a bright act of the supreme,. 
mercy of God to the inner. * Unto thee also, 0. 
Lord, belongeth mercy ; for thou renderest to 
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| ARK according to his work.” 


Again. That it is an act of mercy in God to bring 
punighment and affliction upon man, 1s not only for 
his own and the interests of his fellow men on earth, 
by exercising his hopes and fears, and keeping him 
in his. proper 8phere of action, duty and employ- 
ment, but it is also at the same time calculated, as 
we have already noticed, for his happiness in the 
world to come. 
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somed millions, and the glory of God. Every'pang 
of parting friendship and affection shall be turned 
into joy, and it shall be seen and understood how-it 
touched some s$pring in his immense plan that pro- 
pitiously affected the great whole, Having thus 
far hamonized my text with reas6ff and revelation, 
I would now observe that it absolutely proves the 
doctrine of universai grace and salyation. 


In order that you may clearly and forcibly sce the | 


bearing of the' argument now to be offered, we will 


in the first place state an opposite case.. 

Suppose it tobe true, as many believe, that there 
is a fallen angel, a personal' cruel and malignant 
devil. Suppose be'should possess the power to 
create a world of rational beings, designing them 
for the most perfect and enduring torments in the 
world to come—what, I ask, would be the most suc- 
cessful method to pursue in regard to their pres- 
eat existence to insare his malignant purpose in re- 
gard to their final doom? 

What would he bestow on them nes in order to 


aggravate their misery HEREAFTER? He world of 


course bestow on them many enjoyments—would 


nezs, and roll in earthly delights. 
ed the cup of pure bliss, and knowa what it was to 
enjoy, he would then have. torn them from those 
80hid pleasures, and fond delights, and consigned 
them to excruciating pains. 

These. pains would be greatly aggravated in con- 
trasting them-with all they once enjoyed. They 
would be unspeakably more miserable than if they 
had never tasted of the cup of happiness. This we 


could abtain of the diabolical wickedness and infer- 
nal cruelty. of 8atan. 


happiness in the world to come, and -to make that 
ſelicity perfect and glorious to a universe of intelli- 


that a God of infinite goodness, wisdom, and mercy, 
would create them in 8uch a manner as to subject 
them to a 8tate of vanity, imperfection, sin and pain, 
even the pain of death? and from the disciplinary 
Slate of being, introduce them into his presence, 
where is fulness of joy; and at his right hand, where 
are pleasures forevermore? This is certainly not on- 
ly reasonable, but what we should' naturally con- 
clude infinite goodness and compassion would do; 
and that this is the uniform teaching of the sacred 
SCriptures will not be denied; for these light afflic- 
tions which last but ſor a moment 8hall work oat for 
us a far more 2xceeding and eternal weight of glory. 
' To thee, O Lord, belongeth mercy, for thou ren- 


the Lord loveth he chasteneth, and scourgeth every 
301 whom he receiveth. Now no chastening for 
the present 8eemeth to be joyous, but grievous; nev- 
ertheless after it yieldeth the peaceable ſruits of 
rightevusness unto them that are exercised thereby.” 

he punishments as well as the afflictions of men, 
are therefore in perfect accordance with the mercy 
of God. The greatJÞplan of mediatorial grace and 
redemption, hall be brought to a close to the ad- 
mration of angels; the satisfaction' and joy of ran- 
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gent beings, is it not perfectly natural to suppose 


derest to every man according to his work.* © Whom. 
y S | will, but thine, O God be done!” 


Iſ mercy belongs to God because he renders to 
every man according to his work, then it 18 impos- 
sible that endless woe should be rendered to him for 
his work; for no mercy belongs to that sentiment. 
Hence no other sentiment can be adduced from our 
text, but the final well being and glorification of the 
human race. | Like a kind and indulgent parent, 
God renders all punishment and all afflictions'as a 
means to some ent in the great plan of our redemp- 
tion. There can be no mercy in endless torment, 
neither is snch a punishment pretended to be ren- 
dered in mercy. All denominations acknowledge 
that it is beyond the reach of mercy where hope nev- 
er comes. Consequently rendering |to every man 
according to his works, 1s 80 far from|involving end- 


suffer them. to drink deep in the fountain of happi- | 
And having tast- 


all perceive would be the greatest evidence we. 


In order then to produce the greatest amount of | 
| . 
| to follow Christ as our example. 
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less mizery, that it is a punishment in the rendering 
of which, our text declares mercy belongs to God. 

This sentiment 1s in accordance with the word of 
God, with the voice of nature, with all human expe- 
rience and observation, and with the immutable 
character, and adorable perſections of God. Kis mm 
perſect harmony with parental feeling, and with -all 
that heaven has impressed upon the heart of justice 
and goodness. In fine, it is in accordance withthe 
voice of God, heard through his realm. And not 
only 80, but it is in harmony with the 8oft feelings 
and impressions of Jesus Christ; with his heavenly 
example and his dying love. 

It is therefore a Cuty solemnly devolying upon us 
Like him to be 
reconciled to the dealings of God, however dark 
they may appear to us short-sighted mortals, fully 
confiding in his own ruling providence, and believ- 
ing that all will issve well. He who notices the fall 
of a sparrow and numbers the hairs of our head, can-' 
not for one moment be unmindful of the dearest in- 
terests of his creatures, We have therefore-to re- 
Jjoice under his government, confide in his merey,and 
to be resigned to his holy will. But resignation 
does not consist in a tearless eye, a stoic_ apathy, 
and an unfeeling heait. Jesus wept at the grave of 
Lazarus, he heaved the righteous groan of distress 
at the dark and silent tomb of the dead. Resigna- 
tion consists in the deep affections of the full and 
bleeding heart, which at the 8ame time confides in, 
and bows to righteous heaven, and without a mur- 
muring or complaining word breathes out, * not my 


Notwithstanding all the punishments, afflictions 
and bereavements of earth—though the heavens are 
waxing old and fading—though the universe is 
groaning in the bonds of corruption, fainting” and 
reeling to the silent grave, yet in view of our text, 
all things embraced in the government of God must 
work together for good. Yes, we are that exalted 
race of beings who are destined to survive the chang- 
| ex of carth, and the mouldering ruins of the tomb. 
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Through the will of God, revealed to us by Jesus || 


Christ, we shall gurmount all perishable objects 
and these evanescent scenes, and shout the victo- 
ry oyer death sin and the grave. 

0; ever-transporting, triumphant, and immortal 
thought! to meet our children, friends and acquaint- 
ances, beyond the possibility of change, and unite 
with them in those fond pleasures, pleasing associa- 
tions, and unmingled delights, which are permanent 
in their nature, and unbounded and lasting in dura- 
tion. There our, bozoms shall have their full, over- 
flowing, and immortal impressions; there strong s11k- 
en affections shall be awakened into being by the 
immortal breath of God, and burn, UNCEASINGLY 
BURN on the 8anctified altar of the heart. [very 
channel of the 8oul will be opened to the parent 
fountain of being, and filled with rolling floods: of 
extatic and unending delight. 'Phe parent's fond- 
est wish shall be realized, and love and fſriend- 
8hip reign unbroken and perpetual. 'True, we 
must die—must heave the final groan, and close 
our eyes on these transient yet lovely scenes. And 
[this 8olemn hour is at hand! soon farewell earth, 
death and pain. 'The light of eternity shall break. 
Fear not. We shall meet again in heaven. * Ev- 
-en 80 Father, for s0 it seemeth good in thy sight.' 


THE NIGHT SCENE. 
7 MATT. xiv. 24 —32. 
Original. 


TT was-a dreadful hour: 

'The' raging winds roared with dismal horror: 
And as they 8wept through glens and caverns deep, 
Vitered dolorous s8ounds, presaging ruin. 
"The ſorxests bowed to elemental force, 

And the magnificent works of nature tl 
And of art, the monuments of genius 

And-of wisdom, in scattered fragments lay— 

'The sad 8pectacle of desolation's 8 

Fatal deeds, when bent on direful mischief: 

The howling tempest rushed out on the 8ea— 
Dense, dark clouds surcharged with fires electric, 
The heaven's cerulean vault obscured— 

Loud peals of thunder broke upon the ear 

In deafening 8ounds that s8eemed to shake the earth 
To its centre, and rend the very heavens 

With the discharge of its artillery: 

The 8ea's tumultuous waves heaved aloft 

From their briny bed of slumbering stillness, 

In awful and sublime magnificence; 

And the white foam dashing before the gale, 
apo the madness of its undulations: 

he seabird screamed, and hurried through the air, 
Like the arrow shot from the huntsman's bow, 

As iſ conscious of approaching danger; 

And the pall of night enshrouding the world - 

In darksome gloom, rendered the startling scene 
More wild and terrible 


'What an alarming perilous moment, 
Lp be out on the wide abyss, expoged 
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To the merciless freaks. of ocean's eaprice 

As she heaves in throes of deep convulsions: 

Yet, mid this strifſe—this war of elements, 

The Lord's disciples toss in light shallops 

And for. their lives their strength and skill employ; 
Now rides the fragile bark on mountain wave, 
And rocks, and reels and beats against the storm; 
Now leaps, descends, aud at its base appears, 
'Threat'ning to plunge beneath the coming 8well. 
Again 8he dashes through the sparkling surge, 
Like furious war-horse mid clash of arms; _ 

And bearing up the little, gallant crew, 

The firm attacks of tempest boldly braves; -.. 

The red lightning scathes, and the riven masts, 
With sails in fragments rent, are borne away— 
'The hull alone remains to further feel 

The angry lash of ocean's vengeful ire, 

Death stares—destruction threats on ev'ry ide 
With opened jaws—resistance. 8eems in vain : 
Fluttering on her pinions, the angel Hope, 
Waves her flag in tokens of departure: 
Dismay settles on each anxious brow; 

And fate uncertain fills the heart with dread. 


Alarmed they stand with trembling fearſul awe; 
When lo! developed by electric flash, 
A s8pectre moves along o'er troubled sea, 
As though it fain would near them. Of human 
Form it seems; but light as air the 8urſace 


| Treads; nor sinks, nor yields to boisterous gale. 


Desperation preys—In wild aftright they cry, 

* A s$pirit comes—the furies of the deep 

Are loosened to destroy—we their victims 

Fall: alas! there's none to s8ave; and now we die. 


; But hark! what voice is that the ear salutes 


And with inspiring accents whiapers peace— 


That speaks in-tones familiar, and exclaims, 


© Be of good cheer 't is [—be not afraid!” 

Ah! their master comes to grant relief, when most 
They need his aid, and drives their fears away. 
With joyous transport they his -presence hail 
And fain would rush to meet him. ' Peter even 


| Dares the deed: anxious to embrace his Lord; 
| And quick would perish, but the-proffered hand 


Upholds, and from devouring floods restores. 


A change comes o'er the scene--the clouds disperse; 
'The winds cease their roaring—the gea is hushed— 
The heavens are lighted up in a glow=-. 
The pale moon shines out on the blue waters--- 

A deathlike silence reigns. Never did nature 
Appear more beautiful---and in contrast 

With the scene 80 Ee beheld, its loveliness 
Looks the more lovely, the more enchanting--- 
The mandate was is8ued, and heayen and earth, 
And sea, smile luxuriant, in all their. 

Wonted richness, grace and glory. And the becalmed 
Mariners wend their way in joyous mirth- 

To the haven of their destination. 


So when the angry passions rise; andthe mind 
Is loosened from her moorings in virtue's 
Anchorage, to toss on the seas of vice--- 
When lawless appetence threatens ruin, 
And carnal pleasures are the goul's desire--- 
When envy, slander, malice, pride, and hate, 
In madness rage and: throw their arrows, dipt 
In gall, the social peace of man to wound-— 


When ﬆtrife, confusion, tumult, all conspire 
To plunge in. pain.and woe; Messiah epeaks; 
The storm.is hushed; and all is halcyon reace. 


Perry, N. Y. Lv 8. 
'THE MISER. 
Original. 
I was passing a street in the town of B , when a 


poor wasted object stopped me a moment to ask 
alms. He was a very old man; his countenance was 
hag 
chill air; and his' dress was mean and threadbare, 
] was affected by the wretchedness of his appear- 


ance, and put my hand in my pocket for the purpose | 


of offering him a 8mall 8um of money, when I felt 
5ome person's hand laid on my arm. I turned to see 
who had thus prevented me from bestowing charity, 
when the prepossessing countenance of an elegant 
young stranger excited my interesl. *You may save 
your money,' said he, * for better purpoges. 'The 
man before you 1s possecssed. of immense wealth, 
while his daughter is literally in want of necessary 
food. He imposes on every stranger whom he 1neets 
with a forged tale of his poverty, and adds the pit- 
tance thus extorted to his overflowing coffers.* T, 
at first, hardly knew how to credit this story, for the 
meagre countenance of the old man, his whining 
tone, and great age, 8eemed to stamp him with the 
marks of genuine poverty, But there was an air of 
candor in the young man which I could not long re- 
8ist. © I perceive,” said he, © that you wonder at what 
I have said, But this evening, if you are at leisure, 
I will conduct you to the house of this old man, who 
Seems to have. made 80. much impresslon on your 
Sensibilities, and, if I do not much mistake, I-shall 
make a convert of you.' I willingly assented to the 
youth's proposal, and we agreed upon a place of 
meeting. In the evening, I was punctual to my ap- 
pointment. We walked to one of the back streets 
of the town, and 800n came to a building which 
deserved more the name of a shed than a dwelling 
house. 'The youth Jed me tlirough a dirty alley to 
one of the back windows, through which we could 
xe the identical old alms-gatherer, sitting at a pine 
table and counting out large heaps of golden and 
8ilver coin which were piled around him. I must 
own that my indignation was considerably rouged at 
this 8ight.- I always disliked to be imposed upon, in 
_ any case; but the thought of being 80 palpably and 
villainously abused by this wretch, was hardly en- 
durable. I, whose utmost endeavors had never af- 
forded me more than a slender maintenance—that I 
8hould have my necessary pittance extracted from 
me by a perfidious miser, s8eemed almost intolerable. 

My guide then proposed that we should enter the 
wretched abode, but prepared me beforehand for an 
uncourteous reception. We rapped several times be- 
fore the 8lave of gold came nn opened the door a 


little ways, to inquire who were there. My com- 
panion, replied that we were friends who had come 
for the purpose of telling him where 8ome buried 
money had been lately discovered by us, and that 
ve wanted his advice about the time and manner 


card; his long gray locks were stirred by the: 
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proper to obtain it. 'The door was immediately-open-, 
ed, and we were ushered into an apartment, about, six 
teet 8quare, containing a rough eaken stool,. a broken 
pitcher,.and half of a candle, which was placed, im a 
block. of wood, .in lieu of a candlextick. * You'!seem 
to be. quite poor, my friend,” said 1... * Yes,” said be; 
with a groan, © the times are. very hard, and as b.am 
too old to work, I gubsist.on the charity of my friends, 
and he looked very hard at. my pockets, to ee. how 
his lint prospered. My companion: and I exchanged: 
a covert smile, but we had not time to make any 
further remark, before he observed, that his half can- 
dle had already burned an inch since we entered the 
house,” and he was in haste to extinguish it ; so that 
he would thank us to proceed immediately to busi- 
ness. 

* Before doing 80,', 8aid my companion, *I would 
ask you if you have heard of the great robbery. The 
bank was entered last night, and a great quantity of 
golden and silver coin was 8ubtracted from the vaults. 
'The officers are going to commence a regular search 
to-morrow in the houses in' this neighborhood} and. as 
the inhabitants are all known to be poor, should 2ny 
quantity of money be found in their dwellings, it will 
be considered sufficient. proof of their” guilt.” - The 
old man 'nestled considerably at this announcement, 
and looked very sharply at us, as if mistrusting the 
drift of our discourse. He, at length, called Heaven 
to witness that he was the poorest man in town; and 
that he feared he should be deserte@'in his'o 
and permitted to 'suffer all | the deprivations ' 
on forsaken helplessness. I endeavared: he 
by telling him that I had understood, he had a c 
ter who was very amiable, and who would, no i 
be willing to work hard to support her poor bld* pov- 
erty-stricken parent. * Because,' said I, © there 1s no 
doubt that if you were wealthy, you would abundant- 
ly supply her wants.” 'The old man again requested 
us to expedite our business as the second” inch y his 
candle was rapidly melting away. * Yes,” 8aid 1, *it 
reminds me of the wasting of human life. With you 
there is not much more than the blackened and' glim- 
mering: wick in the socket. 'This world will goon be 


-to you as a thing of yesterday. I suppose you will go 


hence with the comfortable conviction that, through- 


' out your long pilgrimage, you have always done your 


duty.” | 
"The money !” cried; he, clenching his hand, and 
striving to drown my voice, * Tell me, where the 
money is buried! I cannot waste my-light 'm idle 
talk.” CE rr ALLEY 
I was surprised to see this old man, lingering 'on 
the verge of the grave, whose till trembling fingers 
zeemed just to grasp the thread of life a moment, ers 
he dropped into eternity, clinging with Such tenacity” 
to the lucre, for which he had sacrificed every thing 
that is generous and praiseworthy in our nature. "My 
companion now proceeded to answer the miser's ques» 
tion. * You ask me,” he said, * where the money 1s 
buried, of which I told you. I will now inform. you, 
It is underneath your floor, in the next apartment. 
is there hoarded up. in useless profusion, while 
Sa daughter—nay, yourself are suffering for the 
common necessaries of life.” | 


«What! cried the miser, starting on his ſeet, and 


T * 
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edging towards the door of the room in which his 
treagure was stored, do you mean to rob me ! 

* No,* replied the youth, * but I will tell you of a 
robber that is lurking about these premises who will 
goon deprive you of the whole. His name is DeaTn.” 
We then took our departure. In a few weeks after- 
wards, this wretched and unworthy being was gath- 
ered to his fathers. His immense wealth went to his 
_ daughter, who 'put it to 8uch purposes as Heaven 
intended it for—the good of her —_—_— Om 


CHRIST'S LOVE. 
| Original. 
Then Jesus beholding him loved him./—Mair. x. 21. 


Jesvus beheld, and loved this youth, 
Who kneeling, begged to know the truth — 
The heavenly way of life and light 
Which Jesus taught with power and might. 


Though he had wealth, and left not all 

To follow at the Savior's call-— 

Though filled with grief he s0on withdrew— 
Jesus beheld, and loved him too. 


Is.the Divine Instructor's love, 
Like morning dew, or clouds above! 
Will it like these, 800n pass away, 

: Or change to hatred, in a day? 


"When man has passed life's rugged main, 
And reached the high celestial plain, 
Will not Christ look on him again, 

And while beholding, love hua then ? 


Yes; and that God whose work we are 
Will still extend his fostering care; 
He 1s all love, his holy way 

Will be the same through endless day. 


Lyna,'1835. JANE. 


THE CRITIC. 
Original. 


PaLemox HawksEre took great satisfaction in es- 
pying out the faults and weaknesses of others. This 
unprofitable employment go engrossed his time, that 
he had no leisure to. correct his own vices and er- 
rors. When Philemon went to. meeting, he did not 
go thither to worship God, nor to be benefited by 
the germon; but to. detect the faults in the preach- 
er's discourse, the defects in his person, and the dis- 
cords in the singing. If he went to a political meet- 


ing, he went not as a patriot, to attend to discus- | 


8ions calculated to elucidate the true interests of the 
country; but he went, in order that, on his return, 
he might be able to criticise the voice of one speak- 
.the character of another, the countenance of a 

, and the dress of a fourth. ' If he read a book, 


the general character of which was highly favorable 
to sound morality and exalted piety, he would find 
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fault with the binding, or 8ome other trifling defeet: 
or he would tell 8ome slanderous anecdote, in' order 
to throw contempt upon the author. As'the crow 
fattens on carrion, 80 did he gloat on the' faults of 
his fellow creatures, With their virtues he had no- 
thing to do, unless it was to spread a veil over them, 
A young man came to the town in which he lived, in 
order to open a 8chool. Philemon was introduced to 
him, and the two men held a conversation together, 
* I do not think,” said Philemon to-a neighbor who 
had intended to 8end his children to the s8chool, *that_ 


[| your new master possesses much knowledge. He 


does not talk like a learned man. He uses very 
simple words, and does not always place them gram. 
matically!? Now, it 80 happened, that the young 
tutor was a man of excellent parts, and libcral edu- 
cation; but, because in common, familiar discourse, 
he 8poke carelessly, and in ordinary language, the 
8agacious critic at once pronounced him a,novice. . 
Malicious as was this conduct on the part of Phile- 
mon, it was applauded by many weak parents, and 
the teacher was obliged to leave town for want of 
support. On another occasion a poor market. man ; 
had brought a load of watermelons to town. Phile- | 
mon saw the farmer plug one of them, the core of | 
which was white. He at once began to circulate a 
report that the melons were not ripe, and the poor 
man was obliged to carry home his load of excellent 
melons again, while but for the officious critic, he 
would have 8old the whole in one hour, By 8uch 
means as these, Philemon was continually mislead- 
ing individuals, and injuring the fair prospects of 
honest men. He wished to be thought very wise, 
very observing, and. very acute; whereas. he only 
looked upon the surface of things. and, consequent- 
ly, always judged wrong. Had he looked deeper, 
even into his own. breast, he would have perceived 
that he was, himself, a silly, mischief-making up- 
start. But he cared not how much others suffered 
in their prospects and property through his means; 
as he was, himself, well provided. He had an aged 
and doting uncle whom he had never 8een, but who 
used to 8end him an abundance of pocket money, and 
who intended to make Philemon his heir when he died. 
Philemon's parents were not rich, and they had sev- 
eral children, 80 that he could not expect any thing 
from them. But this old uncle had formed a good 
opinion of Philemon, without seeing him, and Phil- 
emon knew that the old man, who was very rich, had 
made his will in his favor. Therefore, feeling him- 
elf independent of the opinions of the world, and 
caring for nobody's patronage, he amused himself 
by hurting the feelings, and blasting the hopes of his 
fellow creatures. This was certainly 80 unamiable a 


[| trait, that he was not calculated fo: gain the friend- 
Ship of any one; but he had many flatterers, who 


were desirous of gaining his good opinion, and his 


good will, because they knew he was to be. heir to 


eter Jones's larze possessions, There were 8everal 


young men who cultivated an acquaintance with 


hilemon, from selfish motives, and who thought it 


politic to joia with him in criticising and ridiculing 


the defects, or supposed defects, of others. It was 
on a Sunday afternoon, that Philemon and his com- 


| panions took a ride into the country. They first met 
[] an old farmer in a wagon. They laughed at his hors- 


their ears, tail, and fetlocks had not been 
trimmed, | The old man passed-on- without saying 
a word, but he llushed for the characters of young 
-meri, by whom age*was not treated with common 
respect. -T en came a traveller. . They laughed 
at his rough cane, and his threadbare coat. | The 
zimple ejaculation of * Fools? was all that he. utter- 
ed.: Thus did they bestow. their unasked attention 
upon every person, and every vehicle: that passed 
them. After 8pending a* couple of hours in ram- 
blicty about, and finding fault with all they saw, they 
turned their horses* heads. towards the town. The 
clouds suddenly assumed : portentous aspect. .'The 
wind came-in,_gugts from the hills, and the dust be- 
dimmed the face of nature. "The youths drove up 
to a splendid hotel,/and all alighted. They entered 
the withdrawing room, where they saw a plainly 
dressed old gentleman, sitting before a fire and 8smok- 
ing a pipe. 

* Ha ! neighbor,” said Philemon, © you have got 
the 8tart of us.* 

© Yes, yes,' 8aid the old gentleman, moving aside 
to give the young men a chance at the fire, *1 drove 


* 


es, becauge 


up here about ten minutes ago. I thought it looked | 


like rain, and I concluded to stop and wait the is- 
sue !? FTE, be ; 
* So it seems, '-said Philemon, * you are fond of 
smoking, I presume; by the long: puffs which - you 
_ take and by the blackness of your pipe. Pho! 1 
yow it almost makes me 8ick !' 

* If 8moking is offensive to you, gentlemen,” said 
the traveller very "politely, © I will put away my 

ipe!? 

fi Yes, very offensive!” cried they all in a breath, 
encouraged by the mild forbearance of the aged 
man, © Yet there 1s one-thing that we like to smoke 
sometimes, 

The. stranger perceived there was mischief in 
their -discourse, and made no reply. 

The young men-sat awhile winking to each oth- 
er, until Philemon wishing to show his smartness, 
turned to the aged man and said, 


* Pray sir, are you a married man ?%' The stran- 


ger replied that he had never had a wife. . 

© So I thought,” said Philemon, © by the complex- 
ton-of your. shirt collar.? 

Astonished beyond measure at the uncalled-for, 
il-timed, and exceedingly rude insults of the young 


man, the aged 8tranger turned partly round in his 
chair, and looked Philemon steadily and sternly in 
the face. bf From 


* Young man,* 8aid he, * I know not who: you 


are, but I am-8orry to 8ay that your conduct 're- || 


flects no/honor upon those who had the charge of 
your education.? 


© 'The- old quiz-is insolent!* roared the laughing . 


youths, and Philemon, pulling off the 'old man's 
wig, and throwing it upon the floor, decamped with 
bis shameless | associates. The weather was now 
clear, and the. youths rode off to town: [After 8pend- 
ng an hour with his companions, Philemon went 

ome. | 

* Oh! brother Phil! brother Phil! who do you 
think has come?” cried ' Philemon's little sister, as 
the youth entered the hall door.” It is uncle Peter! 

e wants tosee you very much. He has done nothing 
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but talk of you since | he first came, | He has only 
been here half an hour.” ; 

* Ay, is my boy arrived ? cried the voice of an old 
man, in the parlor, * Come in my dear lad, come in, 
my heir—lI want to see you.' 

Philemon hastened to throw himself into the arms 
of his uncle which were outstretched to receive him. 
He rushed into the parlor—he ran towards the old 
man—when, as 8001 as their eyes met, as if mutually 
struck by a thunderbolt, they recoiſed suddenly from 
each other's. gaze, and stood apart like two cliffs 
which the lightning has rent asunder. The eyes 
of the youth were bent to the earth in shame. The 
uncle glared like a roused tiger. *What ! what ! what 
upon earth 1s the matter ? cried Philemon's father. 
* Nothing,” said the uncle, with his eyes till fixed on 
the youth—* only that I have a bill to present to this 
young man for damage done to my wig at the hotel, 
not an hour ago. You have another son, I believe, 
perhaps my smoking will not make mM sick. He is 
my heir.” 


O COME WITH ME, DEAR BROTHER. 
Original. 
RY REV. E. D. KENNICQTT. 


£ With me retire and leave the pomp of courts, 
For humble cottages and rural sports.—Vrz cr. 


O come with me, dear brother, 6ome, 
From tumult, pomp, and care ; 

From kingly pride, and cloud-capt domes, 
Whose tops invade the air; *' 

Let 's go to some flower-scented rill, 
Some rose-encircled- bower . 

And spend in peaceful solitude, 
Each time-decaying hour. 


O come with me, dear brother, come, 
From yonder prancing train ; 
For death is in each bloody track, 
* They leave upon the plain ; 
And on each stormy brow is seen, 
-»Incessant flames of wrath ; 
While streams of wo, and cries of grief 
Arise along their path. _ 


O come with me, dear brother, come, 
From yonder ocean world ; 

Above whose sky-assaulting wave, 
War's banner is unfurled : 

For *neath those water-spirits, low, 
That tread upon the deep; 

The titled sons of heroes brave, 
In solemn silence sleep. 


O come with me, dear brother, come, 
From sin's carousing $hade ; : 

Come, let us scek a rural home, | 
Within some flowery glade'; 

Where the briar-rose blooms 8weetly, 
And white-cheeked lilies grow, 

.And red-birds build their hammock 


nests, 
Come, brother, let us go. DEE THY 


* EARTH AND HEAVEN. 
E. . Original. 


Herz—over summer's. wreck, 
The-glooomy tempest lowers; : 

'There—are. no falling leaves, 
There-—are no fading flowers. 

If o'er life's.stormy. sea, | 
Thou hast beep rudely driven, 

Look, up thou. weary one ! 

\. There are no storms in Heaven. 


Her ol our gayest hours, 

Will hues of sadness borrow; . 
'There—are no notes of grief; 
-.\ There—are no tears of sorrow. 
If to thy cup of life, 

Grief hath its bitter given; 
Peace to thy troubled soul ! 

Thou s$halt find rest in Heaven. 


Here-—the deceiver smiles, 
The broken-hearted Janguish ; 
There—<shall be no deceit, 
There—are no groans of anguish. 
If ever thow hast sInued, 
And prayed to be forgiven ; 
Joy to the penitent! 
There'is no sin in Heaven. 


Here—the cold hand of death; 
Our 8weetest ties must sever ; 
There—we $hall-patt no. more— 

There—all shall dwel forever. 
Tf here thy heart has oR, * 
With earth's temptations atriven, 

It-shall no more/be tried,” ,;, 
There 's nought to > tormpham Heaven. 


Hartford, Ct. * v: M, A. D, 


TOE an BLER: 
_ Or iginal, 


Have you seen a man lingering about . the. ohh” of 
Several public houses in town,” who appears to have 
no particular business, to claim his attention? His 
dress is foppish, and he spends much money in riot 
and debauchery ; yet does no. one, 8eem to. ,know 
how he contrives | to Support himself. It is well 
known that he. has .no TORE 2d and that he was 
not the heir to any. considerable patrimony; yet 
he Jacks nothing that this world can afford for the 
gratification of his appetites. . His face is flushed, 
and his person is bloated. . The widow's tears and 


the orphan's curse are his heritage; broken mechan- , 
ics and ruined apprentices are his victims. Des- | 


pair, poverty. and. suicide, follow in his train. The 


-8tate prison, the.jail and the house of correction are 


the. dwelling places of his associates. His evil eye 


is fixed greedily upon every stranger and the uns0- 


- phisticated are entangled in his wiles. Like insects, 


they are caught in the honey. of his fair 5peeches ; . 


and the grasp, of his hand js the bond of iniquity, 


His shop 1s the gambling house, and his” work- 
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you 8ee that«Ci 


a >.< ale 5% 


bench is the gaming 'table, He has h 
mysteries of chance ploy, and-he knÞws ho! 
ceive the eyes of de watchſwl, y. his-t 
Slight, of hand. - will pick " Pc 
he is phy in you faces, a 
while heis filling your, _ with _adala 
polite to his victim--Mki 
the:ox for gcrifice, © rot Th 
Turn your eyes ta the: dries > tis; * TY , 
ged- wfeteh, hobbling'into a 
rum-shop, and-begging the keeper of it to trusthi 
with two ny .of gingerbreud.' oY 


shoutd - you" take Mas: o» be? as :You are | 
mintake ot seet 


en, Ir. "He has 


| -Score- years, 

But Eare has chiselled those Poe: Dn his cheeks: 

remorse has sbivered his brow and dimmed his eye; 

wantiand imprigonment have” frosted his thin locks; 

intemperance; has palsied his limbs:» and extrava- | 
cance has clothed him in rags. I knew him when 
he was an enterprising young man, just' commenc- | 
ing business. He was an only 80n, and his father 
had-placed-him in a promising condition: © His cus- 
tomers let not the day-light shine'in at his door. | 
His money-drawer was pile&like the drifting 8noy, 
Worth and-talent bowed their heads to the'thriving | 

young tradesman, and wealth and station came on : 
wheels to his door. Amongst the restthe' gambler | 

bowed and smiled. No friend -was at hishand' to : 
put an extinguisher-on the brightness of his'counte-, 
nauce ; no adviser to dash his honeyed words with ' 
bitter. The youth thuught him a- (gentleman, and 
accepted his invitations'to parties and" friendly 'as- | 
semblies. By degrees he drew off his victim from 
his business, introduced him to profane acquaintance, 
and made merry with him overthe bowl.” The down- 
fal of the young man was now certain. ' Naturally 
unsuspicious, the arts of the gambler were met half 
way by the trusting indifference of the'illfated youth. 
Although generous and open-hearted; the ''young 
tradesman at tirst, 8hrunk from the proposal to rtsk 
his-property in -games of hazard. But being once 


| persuaded to take a considerable risk, the bottom of 
| his purse was to all intents and'/purposes cutoff, His 


whole fortune/went in a'few months.” As a necessary 
consequence of dissipation, his worldly affairs were | 
allowed to run to waste.  Briarsand sorrel, weeds 
and rank grass overgrew his fair prospects; his cus- 
tomers refused-to /purchase of him ;* his . creditors 
hurried to his house, and the bleak winds '6f ruin 
howled around his -habitation. Fe attempted 8uicide 
but failed in that. He benumbed his faculties with 
8trong drink. He 8onght'to drown his -conscience 
in the intoxicating bowl. His most ro8perous m_ | 
panions in vice-:Shook' him '' from their skirts, and _ 
rushed upon.new victims. His hoary: GE hes 
his hands and fled to the river side. He closed a long | 
life beneatl- the billow.. His agonized 8oul escaped 
from a-world- which no longer possessed a green | 
spot on which he could rest his aching eyes. Then 
fell indeed the:8on. 'Foul -and loathsome creatures - 
wooed his acquaintance. The lovely girl to'whom he | 
was plighted sunk to an early tomb. He never held 
up his head afterwards, He groveled in the lowet! | 
abyss of infſamy. Disease muddied the springs of life. 
His active limbs tottered: His eyes became red and | 


svollen, Darkness =hrouded his Sou], and. the boat | 
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Cy that one. hinge is gogie' fre 
gen, is neglected; the wi obs 


' agon of virtue ! 


nnChis: fellow. The. gambler, he who now 


itt pranenys, heF meets him- in 
| seless, homeless, 
Me? Is a gentle- 
0 lives in ova yellow 


«> qt were you wh 


the | 


ate;. the gar- 


s. There is a 8tall for & cow, but the 
ere.. The roof needs rpair, and the gar- 
den wall is ; broken. own. #He who attended to these 
things is gon@. The cow has been sold to pufchase 
food and-raiment. for the widow. She had #80 
affectionate and  industrious youth. Every one re- 
members when he was hung for highway. robbery, 
but he: was robbed firs: by—the. gambler. ' Yes, the 
same 8pruce-gentleman whom I mentioned, cheated 
him out of his property, and "the widow 1s left, alone 
in her.migery—ts weep unseen, to sigh unheard, and 
die unlamented. When. her son was executed, the 
gambler was anjongst the Spectators. He was one of 
the loudest'in condemning the crime. for which the 
youth suffered. You would have thought him a par- 
He used to visit the widow in her 
progperity, but now he shuns her in the streets be- 
cause. her | family has been disgraced! One more 
trophy TI will present to your view. The sickly girl 
that you 8ee harrying along the street, shunning the 
eyes of all whom she encounters ; whose clothes are 
threadbare, and whose brow is overclouded with 
shame and gorrow, was once the reigning toast. Ky- 
ery youth was happy at receiving a smile from her, ev- 
ery girl was proud of her acquaintance. 'The gambler 
won her heart, and under pretence of poverty, bor- 
rowed large-Sums of her. H e 8ays that he Jost them 
at the gaming table. No one believes him, excepting 
the poor deluded maiden herself, who is now compelled 
to drudge for a living, and eat her 8ordid crust in a 
hovel that the winds of heaven visit at their pleasure. 

She 8till thinks that he will marry her. He thinks 
not 80. His work of infamy is not yet completed. 

She will not awake from her dream until he has rob- 
bed her of a more costly.Jewel than she has yet 8quan- 
dered on her destroyer. The gambler is a great 
talker. He holds.up his head at all popular as8em- 
blies. He. talks on all subjects, and looks into every 
one's pocket. His aim is to enrich himself. 'The 
suferings of those whom he ruins, are not permitted 
to disturb his complacency. He grasps the old man's 
living, and the young, man's hope. He takes the 
maiden's portion and the orphan's heritage, without 
returning an. equivalent. He smiles. when others 
weep; he triumphs when his fellow. mourns. If there 
s any one being. wholly devoid of every. good princt- 
ple, who hath not one redeeming quality, and who is 
a Curse-upon the face of the earth, barren of all that 
makes vice endurable, it is the professed gambler. 


% d 


———— ————— 


Tax grave buries every error—extingalshes every 


Doonbaent ; and from its peaceful bosom spring none 
but fond regrets and tender recollections. 
22 


property of the fallen man, 


Fed with $hreds 
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| Christ. 


STANZAS ON THE DEATH oF MARY. 


BY REV. C. HAMMOND. 
Original. 


© Frail as the leaves that quiver on the sprays, | 
Like them man flourishes, like them decays.'—Homes. 


Nor sweeter does the rosy bloom, 
In Summer's opening day ; 

[Not brighter does the dew of morn 
Shine on the leaſy spray ; 

Than glowed the crimson on the cheek 
Of Mary's smiling face ; 

Than showed the pearls upon her lips . 
Of loveliness and grace. 


Not purer is the crystal stream 
Fhat murmurs through the vale ; 

Not whiter is th' unfallen snow 
That lights upon the dale ; 

Than was affection's virtuous tear 
That sparkled in her eye ; 

Than was her soul of innocence— 
Her robes of charity. 


But now the roses on her cheek 
In loveliness arrayed, 
Amid the bleaching frost of death, 
In dreamless sleep are laid. 
Thogse pearly lips are lent now, — 
Those eyes are closed in night, — 
That music-voice 1s raised no more, 


In anthems of delight, 


Though liſfless now her form 1s laid 
Beneath the velvet 80d, 

Her spirit has Tia) Sweet 
Ascended to. its 

Where, /mid the Tight of perfect bliss, 
She lives to die no more, 

And chant an endless song of praise, 
On that unmortal shore. 


INFINITE. LOVE. 
Original. 

Tus life of true religion, is love. As much as we 
fall short of possessing divine love, 80 far we. are 
deficient of enjoying the fulness of the "of 
Love: 1s supplied from an ine anstidbe 
fountain, and there is' a sufficiency for *the whole 
world.” The world, to become chrivtianized;, must be 
first renovated by everlasting love. This is the main 
principle, and surely the most adequate means which 
can be used, to restore a world of sinners to the con- 
fidence in and adoration of God. In proof of this 
position, we have the declaration'of scripture, _ 
is love.” - Hence, it is inferred, if God be lo 
' without any question, Tove 1s infinite. _ Nv 
sure foundation, which no man can-demolish.”” As 'it 4 
regards the efficacy of religion 'on ey teart, love is 
* the chief corner stone, in whom albthe building, fit 
framed together, groweth unto a holy ten 
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Love is the germ from whence all the other at- 
tributes of Deity proceed; 'The effects of love are 
mercy, truth, goodness, and wisdom. 'The wisdom of 
God has made use of the most proper means to com- 
municate divine knowledge to _ the inhabitants; of 
the earth, as a good and gracions Creator walls, to 
teach them whence they came, how they are support- 
ed, whither they are going, and for what end they 
were formed. As love and wisdom go hand in hand, 
the result must be good, and be extended to all parts 
of the intelligent creation, as much as they are dit- 
ſused throughout the abodes 'of heaven, where hap- 
piness feighs With uninterrupted joy. Here, we shall 
behold all the attributes of Deity acting simultane- 
ously, and in full accordance with each ; viz : justice 
requires wisdom, wisdom _ requires. power, power re- 
quires truth, truth requires. goodness, goodness re- 
quires mercy, and mercy. requires 'Jlove; all these 
combined together, make the Great Eternal * work 
all things aſter the council of his own pleasure.' In 
heaven is found , perfect love: and from thence it 
takes its abode on earth, and will finally fill every 
heart. By love, corrupt human nature will be subdu- 
ed ; by love, the understanding mvigorated; the will 
regulated ; the desires controlled ; and by love, every 
evil propensity subjugated. Thus we see that love 1s 
the eriMUM MOBILE of every important act in the 
moral world. Where love does not truly act, and whol- 
ly stimulate the goul to good, there, so far, shall we find 
evil taking .possession, and undoing and destroying 
every principle that was calculated to enhance the 
felicity of the individual” For this. reason we ought 
to encourage and promote love, as much as possible, 
by refusing to have any share m the works of dark- 
ness, which lead to the,shades of sorrow and woe. 
For where love is deficient, there will be placed be- 
fore us *'the tree of knowledge: of good and evil, 
either to make one happy or wretched, as the good 
or bad inclination may. preponderate. If Adam had 
been imbued with perfect love, he would not have 
8inned, nor violated the Jaw of God. But he dis- 
trusted the goodness and wisdom of God; imagining, 
if he deviated some, he should have the satisfaction 
of not dying, as it had been stated to him he should, 
if he transgressed. In the case of Adam, Jove was 
"not-perfect ; for if it had been, he would have had no 
fears in following the divine command. Here we 
have proof sufficient, that man ' originally was. not 
made. perfectly holy—for perfect holiness and per- 
1 fect love are 8ynonymous terms. . Being deficient in 
either of these, is the whole causeof sin. Where per- 
fact love: is, there can be no.sin ; and- in proportion to 
..& person's s1n,.in the same ratio he is destitute-of love. 


| world of s1inners— 


them the truth, 
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But, thanks. be rendered to an 
which wields the sceptre of Infinite at there - 
has been 80 much condescensien di layed fowan 
man in raising him "fro an inferior Stats af exigt. | 
ence, to. one of immortal glory and felicity..® Yea, 
© God 80 loved the woMfd, that he' gave his only be.' 
gotten Son,” to die for ig. Here, again, wes 8e that © 
infinite love is the moving principte in God to'vaven | 
Sinners cannot enjoy happimess, 
80. God has provided for them a way, declared® th * 
d promised to be * the life that | 
now'1s, and that which is to come.” God has extend- 
ed his compassion towards his erring creatures, and | 
will fave pity on all who are ont of the way. Every 
prodigal must be s8onght, and found; every sin' he 
forgiven; everyone be convinced of the error of his | 
way; and * every one be taught of God.. All mugs 
know him, from the Teast, even to 'the” greatest.” 
When this glorious era 8hall "have arrived, and ** the : 
final restitution of 'all things” fully accomplished, 
then the whole dome of heaven will resound with 
Songs to God and the Lamb forever. - What a blessed 
throng will meet together to' sing redeeming love! 
What aspirations of praise will ascend up''to that | 
God who has done 80 many 'marvellous works in | 
heaven and on earth. Yea, «he hath 'done/all things - 
well.” © Oh, that men would praise the Lord for his ! 
goodness, and for his wonderful works unto the chil | 
dren of men.” " 
When infinite love has resfored all the rebellious | 
children of men, to the full enjoyment of happiness, | 


then all the ways of God will appear right, all bis 


judgments just, all his reproofs equitable, all his 
chastisements beneficial, and his goyernment con- 
s1stent; and when all these things are viewed as be- 
ing controlled by consummate wisdom' and unbound- 
ed power, it will, surely, be enongh 'to- make all ex- 
claim, * The Lord | God omnipotent ' reigneth !— 
© Hearken unto this : stand' still, consider” the wor- 
drous works of God.' 

Having now considered, very - briefly, the nature ' 
and consequences of infinite love, let us apply this 
noble principle to ourselves. Those who call *them- 
8elves Universalists, onght to take heed to' their doc- 
trine: "We profess to believe in the doctrine of inf- : 
nite love. If they, who really believe it, are'not actr- 
ated by the principles it inculcates, and by the pre- 
cepts and injunctions which are enforced 'as worthy 
of being followed, then, of what use -is any kind” of 
religion ? Tt ought to regulate'each one's conduct, of 
* doing to others as we wish'to be done by:*** Ye are 
my friends,” says Christ, *if ye'do whatsoever Þeott- | 
mand you.* It is to be much regretted, © that-ever 2 


God is happy in an ocean of love, yea, infinite love, 
and:man.. will be made-80, whenever he receives a 
. 8ufficiency of the spirit of love. "Thus we are all de- 
pendent upon. the source of. infinite love, to prepare 
. ugall*for the full enjoyment of heaven, where there 
; 18 fulness-of joy, and pleasures forevermore. 

3 Af it had not” been for the principle of love, what a 
= %-" 04 jorable condition- the world would have. been in ! 
Z _ 2, 725 &Here wou d have. been:nothing to. produce a..moral 
q * " Sethenet ah o+ dt5ts. YA . 
L reform; the" sateof.society would have been 8uch, as 
wo” " All would 
efrieyably lost, never to rise any more. 


wrong course is adopted among 'Universalists.” We | 
need not relinquish any of our natural rights, im pur- - 
81ing a just and straight-forward” course—we' ought . 
to maintain them'in a consistent manyer. Our Fi | 
ther in heaven does no wrong, because'the' creatures | 
he has made err—no, © he does godbd continually.” 50. 
we, as brethren, living together in this world, ought ; 
to live peaceably with-all men, especially with thos 
of our own faith. Our faith ought to imitate the lows ; 
God. But I would ask, seriously, can all the Upr 
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accounted, true-followers of him, * who spake as never 


"man 8pake.' .. It is very:true, that all are liable to err, 


and many times commit heedlessly,”and inadvertent- 
ly, improprieties.; but charity ought to: be the first 
virtue to 802the (the unfortunate. If God forgives all 
his erring 'children, ought we; not to forgive one. an- 
other ? If we sin, does God reveal-the act to all the 
world ?, No, be reminds the delinquent of his trans- 
gressl0n, and brings him,to a realizing sense of his 
duty; and tells him, /* to go and sin no more.” Here 
18-an example worthy .of unitation, and of all praise. 
It is-hoped and earnestly desired, as the world in- 
creases 1n the knowledge of universal , grace, that-its 
recipients will 80 unite tozether in. the bonds of af- 
ſection, that others seeing their * good works will 
glorify. their Father in heaven.) Partialism cannot 
produce perfect love; but what 1s the. use to embrace 
Universalism, and. practice no better than the partial- 
is8.! Though a Universalist may do wrong, yet, the 
principles of his faith teaches him_ not-to injureya, 
brother, or let a brother suffer unjustly. A true- 
hearted believer.in universal salvation will consider 
well his own cond; 
to jadge unfavorably of a brother, without the best of 
reasons, and according to the strongest evidence 
which can be offered. = Love never slanders; love 
never Surmises ; love never. allows prejudice to de- 


cide; love never. desires evil; love never * reqoiceth in | 


iniquity.” But love opposeth every thing that engen- 


ders evil—yea, it cementeth together every christian | 


virtue, and encourageth every good. work. 'There- 
fore, I exhort all, who are Universalists, to cultivate 
the 8pirit of infinite love! Let your conduct, in the 
course of your lives, show to the world, that, your 


act and be careful and prudent not. 


—_—_— 


faith can yield the peaceable fruits of righteollsness, 


and that all the other systems of religion; which are 


founded, on exclusiveness, will finally fail of *produc- 
Ing this effect. Love created, and love will finish. 
ve begets love, and hatred begets evil, and. all the 
concomitant train of miseries that exists. 
this true ? 
regenerate every Sinner, and turn us all from the er- 
ror of our ways. | C. 


Plymouth, 1835. 


THE SABBATH . SCHOOL TEACHER.—No. IV. 


I Original. 


Tur last article ended with this clause; Let us be 
punctual and 8nccessful. But punctuality is but a 
portion of the sabbath school teacher's duty ; it is 
only the 8ubordinate of his higher and more exsential 
wes:; Punctuality.certainly, is the great mediam 
of SUCCESS, but Can:never be expected to accomplish 
t alone, It may 4n! a measure demonstrate the en» 
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gagedness. of the teacher in. his employment, but, will 
never atone for neglect in other, and more /necessary 
points of his duty, .'To be punctual and..c 


a.good and essential trait, but to be faithful:and: thor- 
ough, 1s a better. | | b+- Yes did - 
 With:these remarks, we will continues the congid- 
eration of the duties of the sabbath 8chool instructor, 
in regard. to his. pupils... Here I would observe - that 
it 4s not designed in these articles to . point, out any 
method . of instruction, but merely to. show the way, 
which may be considered most desirable ſor adapting 
instruction to its ends, and making it effectual for the 
accomplishment of the purpose for which it aims. 


Having therefore recommended punctuality as best 
adapted to prepare the road, I will state gecondly— 
that a knowledge of the various dispositions and abil- 
ities of the individuals composing. a class, -is the 
great avenue 'of eventual 8uccess. This has been 
previously touched upon in a former number of this 
Series, under the head of the teacher's qualification. 
But if it is a portion of the qualification of the teach- 
er, it is also a part, and an essential part, of his duty 
to his scholars. It is-therefore not out of place here ; 
and as 0n the score of qualification on the part of the 
teacher, it was merely adverted to. as such ; it is de- 
siTned now, to state the manner by which- this qual;- 
fication 1s to be obtained, as well as the method by 


*which it is to be rendered most efficient. 


- Firstly—to gain a knowledge of the pupil's dispost- 
tion. It appears to me, that, this 1s a point in which 
teachers generally fail. They are apt, without, in 
the least taking into consideration the dispositicn.or 
even the ability ofthe scholar to learn, to. give him 
$uch tasks as are not only. inappropriate, but entirely 
incomprehensible to-the- pupil's mind. Some children 
have a natural aversion, not only to religious instruc- 
tion, but to all learning ; and, it 8eems, to endeavor 
to influence such dispositions by hasty or harsh meas, 
ures, and lengthened lessons, 1s not only of a tenden- 
cy to make them disregard the remonstrances g[.the 
instructor, but to give such minds astill greater aver- 
8i0n to the tasks appointed them, Ilence the, neces- 
sity of ascertaining the disposition and ability of the 
pupil. . And the instructor will invariably find it ad- 
vantageous to know the various tastes and charagters 
of his scholars, in this respect ;. as he can them. take 
his measures accordingly. It should be then, the arst 


- 


object of the sabbath school teacher, 10 be, attentive . 


TY 


question under consideration. The, character ,@l 
child will generally evince itself m his language 
well-as his actions; and a teacher, can, by familiar 
conversation with his pupils, elicit their yagiaus Lis» | 
positions as ſully, as by any other method... 

- Childhood is naturally ingenuous, and. delights to 
have 8ome friend to whom-1it can impart.[.its 'seerets, 
its youthful joys, as well as griefs, | And the &abbath 
teacher should be to his charge, this. friend; this. der 
pository of all that is interesting.to-the;childish; heart. 
He should endeavor to bring his scholars to- an} am- 
plicit confidence in him, .and a full reliance, upon. his- 
faith. He should- rejoice with them, in. the  Feyoic 
ings, listen with patience. and intenes to their'q 
tales of childish sorrow, and, if. 1eir; spil 
fled with aught of anger, or. 11+ reatmer 


. 
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to heal the wound, and 'tench them, in the example 
of their blessed Redeemer, a. lesson of forbearance 
and forgiveness. In a word, he should endeavor to 
extablish between himself and pupil an indissoluble 
bond of mutual confidence and sympathy. Thus 
will ''the teacher be enabled fully to ascertain the 
different characters of the separate individuals of his 
class, and pioneer the passage of instruction. 


* Secondly, —Having ascertained the varjous abili- 
ties of his scholars, how is the instructor to take ad- 
vantage "of, or improve those abilities? plainly, by 
"conforming himself to them. A child's natural abili- 
ty for receiving and retaining instruction, as well as 
his disposition, may be good ; and, it should be the 
teacher's first object to encourage this disposition, 
and nonrish the first and tender germ of capacity, that 
it pine not by neglect. | 

The moxzt towardly disposition and that most sus- 
ceptible of wisdom's fruition, if not cultivated and 
improved by practice, and practice corresponding 
with its abilities and desires for the attainment of 
knowledge, will gradually lose its interest in its ap- 
pointed studies ; or, like a good sol] left uncultivated, 
will decrease in quality, and degenerate into a barren 
waste, or eventually be overrun with weeds and 
brambles. Let not therefore the soil of disposition 


or capacity, because naturally of a fertile quality, re-. 


main uniumproved. 
the seeds, and adapt them to the soil. We mugt 8ee 
that they are not rooted up, blighted by the mildew, 


does not come by might, and 8ow * tares* in their 
midst, 80 that they are choked in their growth, or 
have the nourishing principle of their existence 80 
drawn away from them, that their being is but a ver- 


cation of a Scripture quotation, which says—fdying 
thou shalt die.' 


But again; the class of no teacher will probably 
be composed, s0lely, of the above-(dispositioned schol- 
ars. There is no class but that has several grada- 
fions &f dispoxition and capacity among its members ; 
and, frem4bese, we chalf scfect particularly, in addi- 
«ton to the above, the indocile, or dull scholar, and 
the attentive or indifferent scholar. Now, in his 
course'of instruction, the teacher will evidently desire 
- fo keep his class as united, and equalized in advance- 
anent an their $tucies, as possible. But, as has been 
just-said, the having his clas composed of a variety 

of dispositiops and abllities, as well as individuals, jn- 
- volres him, in this respect, in a dilemma. How then 


| these articles. 
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n; through the medium of that knowledge and 
nent, of means to ends. 

as alreq n been asserted that some scholars are 
of a ready, able, and willing character, white others 
are ofa du'] or inattentive disposition. Now, al- 
though the dull and inattentive scholar may not be 
80 able or 80 willing to learn, as him of the* irst men- 
tioned character, might we not, by inciting the lat- 
ter to emulation, incite him also to studiousness, and 
thus keep him in pace with those whose perceptions 
are more ready than his own? It occurs to me, that 
such a course might be taken, without 'its being in 
the least derogatory to the fundamental hypothesis of 
Such a course has been tried suc- 
cessfully heretofore, and will be as available again. 


183 this difficulty to be obviated? It has been laid | 
down as a proposition in these articles that every de-. 
gree of capacity should have a proportionable task. | 
Now it is plain in the inxtance of the 4wo last enu- | 


merated grades of disposttion and abfity, on the 
ground of the above predicate, we shall, in a meas- 
ure,”meet with a difficulty. But it seems as if this 
objection, (if tbe one,) to the fandamental proposi- 
tion of these articles, might be easily removed, and 

"0 | | reconciled ; and that t00. by the correct 
| .eatimnation. and consideration of the 8ubject which 
» ve been treating upon in this artiele—namely, 

| wiedye of, and the developement of the dis- 


protibGhels ability of .cach'scholar; and the adapt- | 


| 


| 
| 
| 


© What man has done, man may do,' is a good max- 

im. - And it seems, als, that this course would not 
impose too severe a task upon the dull or unready 
scholar ; for dulness is but too often the fruit of inat- 
tention or indifference; and emulation, especially 
with a child, is about the only method by which in- 
difference in regard to learning, can be removed. 
While we, therefore, endeavor to conform our instruc- 
tions, and their lessons, to the individual capacities 
of the pupils of our classes, let us endeavor to have a 
strict equality of advancement in stady ; and further- 
more, let us remember, that if svuch is not the case 


It is not sufficient that we gow || 4 satisfactorily as we would wish, we can Cconsole 


Y 


or withered perhaps, by the noontide ntenaity of the 
sun, ere their prime; and especially, that * an enemy? | 


| obrselves with the fact that there are exceptions to 


every ruJe. , Des J.'M. 
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CHARITY. 


BY REV, EF. D. KENNICOTT., 


Original, 


Wye in the gloom of dark despair 
'Fhe mind is lost ; 

When on the tempest-waves of care 
'The $0ul 18 tost ; 

O then there is a lovely g grace, 
In charity's bright smiling face. 


X "When in the orphan's eye shall start 
A flood of tears; 
* When nouyht within the widow's heart 
Like joy appears ; 
O then there is a 8acred bliss, 
In charity's sweet soothing kiss. 


When for assistance on thy floor 
The beggar lies; 

Or storm-beat traveller at thy door 
For mercy eries ; 

O then there'is a holy charm, 
In charity's relieving arm. 


—m—_— 


PHRENOLOGY.—NO. V. 
Original, 


Every observer of mankind has noticed that some | 
are possessed of 'a strong desire to accumulate pro 
Perly and provide for the future, and that others are 


- but all who have noticed: this as being a prom- | 


nent trait in'some of our race, haye.not-be 
account for it. This propensity ' ariges-"fro: 

organ of acquisitiveness, It creates: the” desire to 
hoard up, and acquire wealth. ' | 


It is situated directly above secretiveness. The | 


three propensities, destructiveness, secretiveness | 
and acquisitiveness, when full, give breadth or 
thickness to the head from side to side. As a gen- 
eral rule, if a man or woman has a thick head, di- 
rectly above the ear, between the ear and the to 
of the head, the individual will be exceedingly fond 
of accumulating wealth. I mean, if the head is 
thick at this part, in proportion to the other parts. 
Those people who are perfectly indifferent about 
the future, are satisfied with having their present 
wants 8upplied, will be found to have narrow heads, 
at the centre between the anterior inferior angle of 
the parietal bone. But thoge desirous of owning | 
all that joins them, who are never satisfied though for- 
tune pours an 'ahundance upon them; have wide or 
| broad heads, 7 The reader can observe the differ- 
ent characters within the circle of his acquaintance, 
and satisfy. himself of the truth of these remarks. 


To ascertain the precise location of this, as well as | 


that_of all of the-propensities, it will be best to pro- 
ceed in comphance'with the technical terms of the 
science of anatomy; and-to this end it would be well 


to consult 8ome anatomical work. I would recom-,| 
mend © SmiTH's Crass Book or AnaTomy.*' This} 


can be obtained at almost any.of the bookstores, and 


will begerviceable'in many other respects. | 
Writers'upon'the physical laws of man inform us, | 


4 


that the first demand of our nature is to live and 
enjoy-life. The 8econd is to kill and eat. The lat- 
ter would be strictly correct, were it not for acquis- 
Itiveness. Having this propensity, man rests not 


s8atisfied, until he has provided for the future, and 
has made in his own view ample provision for a, 
rainy day.” | 4 

Acquisitiveness prompts the husbandman, artisan, 
manufacturer, merchant, and student, to persevere 
| In their 'several callings. When discouragemet 


*j 


arise, the hope of gaining wealth, will give*an "im- 
petus to the labors which have progressed slewly. 
Even the student will consume the midnight oil 
with cheerfulness, though wearisomeness has"$eiz- 
ed upon every part of his frame, for the purpose of 
gaining a'paltry sum of money: And it has been 
thought, that the preacher is often prompted to re- 
newed exertion in his labors, by the same' feeling 
and hope. 

Its activity, when regarded by superior senti- 
ments, raises man above the savage, and enables 
him to gecare the comforts and delicacies of social 
and civilizeddife; It does. not show itself alike in 
all, for it is guided by the prominent organs with 
whieh it is as8ociated. 

If the moral 8entiments be full it will show itself 
na strong inclination to gain. But if these be defi- 
cient, the/pogsesgor will feethimseltf at liberty to gain 
wealth by all means, even by fraud and deception. 

ad it - often turns out; that 8uch persons have 
heaped up riches,.without having any other end in 
view, than the gratification of this propensity. 

Let benevolence be active, and this ſull, and the 
person will be anxious to gain, but at the same time 
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will give liberally to benevolent objects; nnd mey 
distribute his wealth among the poor. But should 
this be active, and charity or benevolence feeble, 
the poor may as well not call, as to 'go and ask'for 
charity. 'The man will be niggardly; Meann 
will be 8tamped upon all he does, unless he has 
learned to govern himself, and bring all his propen- 
8Ities under the law of righteousness. a 17 fa 


While I am upon this s8ubject, I will state one 
other thing, and in connexion with it offer a word 
of counsel to mothers. Children frequently mani- 
ſest large acquisitiveness, and small conscientious- 
ness. They will steal. Parents are troubled - at 
this. What is to be done? Parents resort to pun- 
ishment, 'This frequently drives the child from home, 
and increases' instead of lessening the evil. The 
proper course to be pursued is this—Be kind to your 
child. Let him not have occamion to distrust your af- 
fection. Operate upon his moral sentiments:: Teach 


him it is sinſul to steal. Take great paing to culti- 


vate his intellect; and as he increases in years, 
and advances in knowledge, - his propensities. will 
submit to the guidance of his intellect and 8uperior 
sentiments, and you will have an honest man. - One 
thing more must not be forgotten. | Be sure and not 
place him where he will be in continual temptation. 
Keep him as free from this as possible. 

Phere are a great many anecdotes related of per- 


'80ns in whom this propensity had gained the ascen- 


ncy over all the mental powers, which afford a 


| practical illustration of its. nature and tendency, 
when left unrestrained, or cultivated improperly— 


and also, when diseased. For instance: An ac- 
count is given of a physician, whose constant prac- 
tice was to steal the knives, scissors, keys, s8poons, 
thimbles and buckles from the rooms of his patients; 
but he would return them immediately by his ser- 
vant, on reaching home. And another account is 
given of a patient who stretched forth his ' hand to 
steal the gold snuff box, while in the agomies of 
death, from his confessor. The confessor had-come 
to perform the last religious service- for him! 
ConsTRUCTIVENEss, No. 9. This gives: breadth 
to the front part of the head. It is located directly 
above the spheno-temporal suture, on that -part of 
the temporal bone, covered by the muscle which 
rises when the under jaw is brought firmly in cons 
tact with the upper. The person who has a large 


developement of constructiveness, will have a bead | 


singularly large and broad at the temples. PA 
t is essential to a good mechanic, | And all guch 
are found to have it large. Dr. Gall examined the. 
heads of very many who were noted for their skill 
in the different branches of mechanism, and on, ex- 
amination the developement was , found to be very. 
strong. It gives the power to: construct, Hence it 
is strongly marked in persons possessing great m- 
genuity. Such as mechanicians, architects, 8c. lp- 
tors, painters, &c. : 
Animals: who build, have heads sha bed d 
from those who do not construct. Their heads are 
broad, while -those who do not build have narrow 
heads. | en 
It is. often large in men who are not disposed to 
follow any of the branches of mechanism for a live- 
t 


lihood. 


ed differently 
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is often united with great intellectual 
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powers, -and- sghows itself in an _unusual degree of 


ingenuity of a literary character. 
» Some men can do any kind of work. Others can 
do'but little. , While s8ome have the ability to con- 
struct; others are quite deficient in this power. The 
reason'for this great. contrast is perfectly obvious. 
Congtructiveness is large in one, but small in_the 
other, ; 
»/When Drs: Gall and Spurzheim were prosecuting 
their researches conjointly, their practical knowl- 
edgewas often put to the test., But in no instance 
'were 'they-deceived. Dr. Syurzheim went into the 
brass foundry of Mr James Milne, in Edinborough, 
and gave « correct descriptiou of the several work- 
men there! employed. Mr, Milne derived great 
practical advantage from the obser vations.of Dr. S., 
as he 8ubsequently stated. He found that boys whose 
heads were harrow, could -not become such proti- 
cients in his business, as thosge whose heads were 
wide. 

The natives of New-Holland have very narrow 
heads: + They have not the ability to construct, 
They build no houses nor construct cabins. They 


cannot make' clothes, nor catch fisb, nor make water ' 


boil. They can make a fire—but. when they have 
geen Kuropeans make water boil they have ran 
away in terror. 

C onetructiveness is essential to a good milliner, 
mantua- maker, tailor, shoe-maker, or any kind” of 
tradesman. It is an essential trait in a good mu 
aician. And as it gives the power of invention, it will 
be found largely developed in all who take delight 


im presenting the public with new inventions; and 


to its cultivation, we are indebted for the usetul and 
commodious machines with which the country 
abounds, 

CavTiovsness, No. 10, is situated at the upper, 
 latteral and posterior part of the head, towards the 
middle:of the parietal bones. On most heads, near 
the top, .almost'directly above the ear, will be found 
a projection-on each side, occasioned by cautious- 
ness. On'the female head it is more strongly mark- 
ed than on'the male. And many a man has lost his 
all, because he did not hearken to the voice of his 
more cautious wife. 


covery of the organ and its correct location. 
. Some people are cautious to a fault. ' Others are 
heedless, and. consequently are always in trouble. 
e question may with propriety be asked — Are 


heads shaped alike ? The phrenologist replies 


thei 
in the negative. Look around in 8vciety. You will 


ee that the heads of cautious and incautious peo- 


* 
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ple are-shaped according to their developement of 
character,» ” ot 00- haot 

Look at a family of children. .Examine the heads 
of the cautious, and also those of the heedless, and 
you will be astonished at the contrast... No-one who 
is willing to be convinced; can remain. long an. ugn- 
believer in the correctness, of the. location., of, thig 
propensity, and the. correctness,: of ;the analysig 
given of it by phrenologists,. if. he will only. be at 
the trouble to observe the difference in the. forma- 
tion of the heads. of different individuals, with re- 
gard to. this propeusity. Md uripans: 

It is; very important to. mothers, and. every . one 
living and moving +in domestic. life. |. The man in 
business cannot. Jong. progper without it: , Persong + 
about to engage in! any important undertaking. must 
exercise caution, if they would 8ucceed.,. And thoge 
about to entwine themselves in the bands of .matri- 


 mony may save themselves days, months and years 


of. misery, by having this principle in, ſull action. 
Through its inaction, 'ships have been lost, houses | 
burned, and property: foolishly given away. 7 
United with large philoprogeaitiveness, it-prompts 
to a strong care for children, hence A ag 5. have 
it large, are careſul mothers and-cautious fathers, 
United with active destructiveness, it. predispos- / 
es to 8uicide, Drs, Gall and Spurzheim examined : 


the heads of a large number of suicides, and in.them } 
-all cautiousness was large, destructiveness full, and | 
hope feeble. 14] | 


eople having it large, and. by...it - pos8es8ed. of 
unreal ſears, have suffered intensely. In:8ame in- 
stances they have feared to cross a-common bridge, 
lest their own weight should;. break 'it down, and 
they be precipitated into the water... A. great many 
instances and circumstances-can.-bs enumerated, 1l- 


 lustrative of the: natural, tendency of the propen- 


Sit y., rf ] 
Animals who hav@ it large, place sentinels. to 
warn of danger. - The goose, wild goose and crane 
are of this description. Pee. 
_Loyw. or AryRoBaTION, No. 11. 'This is situat- 
ed between the corresponding organs. of cautious- 
ness'@h each side of 8elf-esteem, .and commences 
about half an inch from-the lambdoidal . suture. 
When full, it gives breadth and; ; roundness..to. that 
part of the head. | 7] 

This gives the disposition'to please,;! and to. seek 
applause. When large, we strive to have \those 
with whom we are connected speak well of us... it 
inspires the seeker for fame, with zeal and perse- 
verance, and. oftentimes obliges him to, seek the 
* bubble reputation even at the cannon's. mouth;;/- 

All have more or less of this propensity.- Buta 


great contrast is''to be seen- among''men.' | - Some 


when approbated manifest great satisfaction; others | 
are indifferent to both your approval and-ſrowns. / | 
Children discover an'active portion of "it when | 


; very young. But among them a' great: variety is to 


be seen. Some are fond of flattery, while” others | 
18ure and praise.” | 


are alike regardless'of ce: W 

Love'of Approbition is very exgential to all, as | 
keeps us Se boaf ra, too, widely from our ello | 
men. Tt puts a restraint upaeti many 'useless and | 
selfish extrayagances, and obliges' us 'to'"restrain | 


£.$ 
"4 


F conliaries which if anda Hould bs 'of 
ial 4njury-to us.” Tt is only when permitted to 
usurp the oy 


ancy, th it it leads the votary blindly 
on to ruin; 
't produces a wonderful effect upon the painter, 


t, orator, warrior, and"statesman. It fires each of 
their hearts, and. often enables them to'overcome nu- 
merous 6bsta les, and sent themselves upon the very 
pinnacle of fame. 

Vanity is one of its abuses ; and the vain person, 
under ts -influence, talks for the express purpose of 
having ou praise fim and admire his greatness. 

Wh united with a feeble intellect, it produces 
chagfin and mortification in the artist, orator, and 
preacher, when others' receive more praise than is 

awarded to themselves. And children at school are 
grieved and filled with misery, because others have 
better clothes, and receive more praise than them- 
selves, 

The ſemales have more of this propensity than 
males. And all observers of the: sexes must admit 
that they are more ' given to'please than the men. 
While the latter are''not overstocked with a desire to 
please, the former have'full as much of it as 1s for 
their comfort. 

Women have become insane in this propensity— 
but no 1nstance of masculine insanity of this organ 1s 
on record. The heads of the male and female are 
ſormed according to these facts. 

It is Targe in the F rench, but small in the Eng- 
Iish head. 

The dog, the horse, the cat, and the monkey, vah 
have it large. And among each species, a Crabs of 
fevelopement is found. 


When it_ is the governing principle in an individu- 
al, there is no way you can succecd $0 well with him, 
as by appealing to his love of approbation. One an- 
ecdote, will afford a , practical illustration of this re- 
mark. , A bookseller kept on hand a large number of 
pamphlets, which he sold at exorbitant prices. One 
day a man came into his store and wished to pur- 
chase a certain. pamphlet, for which he charged one 
dollar, that being more than double the real value of 
the book. 'The customer objected ; but the bookseller 
took. the book from him, and Jaid it upon the shelf, 


observing at the same time, c this book, sir, was mile 


for a gentleman.” 


This remark aroused the customer's love of appro- 
bation ; and unwilling to give up his claim: to that 


honorable appellation, he paid; the dollar, and. took 


the book, : 'The eller well understood human nature, 

and therefore knew. how to dispose of his merchandise 
to good. advanta e..: We. do not approve.-of this mode 
of proceed t is well to appeal.to an individual's 

governing propensity- for lis good, but not for his in- 
Jury... And I have no, doubt but that much harm has 
been done..in; the. world, and in the society of those 
- we love, by taking! uNproper advantage of their pecu- 
arities. Ds 


for the happiness and Pros- 
Sociates, let us study human; nature ; 
righygand glorious example of our blessed 
learn t6:do._ good and-not-evil to. all men, 
aflie Myri©cGaArY pain upon any-child of 
— Þ. D. 8. 
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MUSINGS OF THE MOTHERLESS. 
Original, 


Mortnzr ! how strange, how sad a sound it is! | 
Unearthly is its echo to my ear— 

Long has it been to me a hallowed 80und, 

But she, whose look of fond maternal love, 

And gentle voice with cadence 80ſt and sweet, 
Once auswered to the call of mother, has 

Long, long slept—the sleep of death is-on her, 
And yet she lives, and ever will throughout 
Eternity, a $hining seraph in. 

Her Father's courts amid-a ran-omed throng. 

I do not. wish her back to the dim sphere 

Of earth, again to linger 3 in. the, shades _ 

Of death! Oh! no—'tis © Joy unspeakable” 

To know that she bas gone at last, to God. 
Henceforth, I'll not repine although. no. roice 
Shall call me dearest child, nor mother” s hand 
So gentle, re*t again upon my head, .. 

While with a look of pious love, she seeks 

A Saviour's blessing for her darling, child... 

My mother's voice is hushed, but blessings which 
She craved from Heaven, for me, her kt are mine. 
Dear. is the memory of those early scenes ; 

The fond remembrance of a mother's love 

Its hallowed influence sheds around me till ; 

And though that love is mine no more: on earth, 

I *Il not repine—and know thou, dearest friend, 
L.do not envy thee the blessing: thou 

Possessest i in thy mother, though;I muse 

Olean in sadness on. that blessed name. 

I feel for thee, for thou art: fatherless— 

But O!-I will not weep for thee—oh, no ! 

Thou also hast a kindred in the-skies,— 

Let us rejoice, and give our thanks to Him, 

Who is a God of Love alike to all; .. mM. B.: $:.. + 


Roxbury, Mass. 


THE COVETOUS MAN. 
Original. 


Farmer Birdsall would, perhaps, never have want- 
ed anything, if be had not. 8een. his neighbors, have, it 
before him.. But whatever he s8aw in the: possession 
of another, let, it be a 8mart chaise, a fine ;cow, or a 
new beaver, he. wished, with all his: beart, that, at 
could change owners, and come into his. posses$10n. 
Now. if this disposition had inspirited the farmer, ja 
exert himself and earn. the money. to purchage 

Similar, article, it would have been Ones 0 - 


$531 


of it, pas be it, __ it, and, then, went, off 
hating his-neighbor most. heartily, :cause; he. om 
ed something; which he wanted. himself.. Thus 


| would Birdsall spend/ day after day in repining on 


neighbors pos- 


acconnt of the fine things which his 
them; in; the 


sessed, when he might. hare earned 


176 - 


8ame gpace of time-that he''was' grieving over his | 
misfortune in not having them. 
His garden adjoined that of Robert Walker; 

and in Robert's garden was a fine pear tree, which 

rew not more than. two Fares from the fence. 
Now Farmer Birdsall when he saw the ripe burga- 
mots hanging closely on the branches of Robert's 
tree, wished most heartily that the fence ran along 
a few feet beyond the tree, 80 as to bring it within 
his enclosure. But as the fence did not run in that 
manner, Birdsall perceived that .the pear tree was 
as. much out of his jurisdiction, as if it had been 
Situated ten miles off. This he considered pecu- 
liarly unfortunate, because he was fond of pears, 
and the tree was the pride of the neighborhood. 
He cast about in his mind how he could. possibly 
manage to come in possesslon of the tree. It was 
Such a pity that it should grow s0 near his fence, that 
the tempting fruit should be constantly presented 
to his eyes, and yet that he could n-t taste of it. 
He did not like to ask Robert for a basket-full of his 
pears, because that would be acknowledging that 
the latter was in the possession of something which 
he wanted and could not get. Envy never loves to 
8how its naked face. It is 80 mean a passion, that 
it is ashamed of its own image. At length, farmer 
Birdsall hit upon a plan to get a few of the pears, 
not -only without demeaning himself to ask for 
them, but also without the cognizance of the right- 
ful owner. He went out in the evening and hun 
5ome clothes on the ſence which divided the two 
gardens, well knowing that the wind would blow a 
part of them over into Robert's garden. Accord- 
ingly, when he arose in the morning, he saw that 
nearly every article had been carried by the wind 
into his neighbor's enclosure. In a few hours he 
walked over to Robert's house, and found his wife 
alone. with the children. * What do you think, 
neighbor Walker,” said he, © my wife had a large 
washing yesterday, and I hung my clothes upon 
the fence in order to let them be out all night, but 
8ome villain from the village has been here and 
stolen them all ! 


* Indeed!” said Mrs, Walker, *I am very sorry 
for you—but,”* and she smiled, © I believe I have 
gome good news for you.” Then she led the farm- 
er into the garden, and triumphantly pointed to the 
clothes which lay under the famous pear tree. As 
the reader will conclude, Birdsall was very much 
overjoyed when .he had ſound the lost garments, 
and was" profuse in his thanks to Mrs. Walker for 
finding his clothes for him. * But do n't let me de- 
tain you a minute, my dear madam,” 8aid he—*go 
in to your work, while I run home and get a basket 
to 'put the clothes in.” The unsuspecting woman 
retired into the house; and Birdsall s00n returned 
with his basket. He- perceived /that he could now 
gather 'as many pears as he pleased, without being 
'8een from the house. He began knocking them off 
the tree with a long pole, and had s09n put nearly 
a half bushel of them into his basket. He then 
threw the clothes over the stolen fruit, and stood a 
: moment looking up at _the loaded branches and 
 Sighing at the thought that the whole did not belong 
to him. Just then a young spark, with a Switch 
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in his hand, came along the road, and looking over 


Y 


the palings, cried, 
windy wy: 


ramble up my down the pig Lou do n't know 
of any one.who. has any little dispute. to. Settle—or ' 
who would like to—to try his hand a Ji 
do you? I $hould like a brief at. 1 
well. ': "Bs, | 
* Why, no—' said Birdsall, ALT: 3 *I'do n't *, 
know of any body that would Like. to safVe TN 
But if you could make this pear. tree groW.in my 
garden, or remove this fence far enough $ouk to take + 
It in, I would go to law myself.” 
© I 'm the man for your money, 8x. r.. xClaimed | 
the. young . pettifogger, jumping up.and ﬆt ing his 
heels together... © I have done greater miracles than . 
that.in my time, I can assure you.” | 

* But in the name of wonder,” cried the : eUrprice | 
farmer, how will you go about it? I'm 8ure 1 do n't 
know what method you will take.' 

* O ho! my friend, you are not in the: secret,” 
swered the other—* just come with me, and we wil 
talk this affair over. 

Birdsall hastened to pick up his basket, and trudge 
aſter the lawyer. The two worthies retired to a pri- | 
vate room in the-farmer's, and they studied together | 
on the means of cheating Robert Walker ont of his | 
pear tree. The lawyer agreed to hunt up all the old 
records, deeds, and conveyances, and prove as plain 
as two and. two. are four, that the fence did not form 
a correct boundary between the lands of Walker and 
Birdsall. In a few days, Birdsall was over head and 
ears in the_meshes of the law; his money begun to 
go little by little. The lawyer did not care, as long as 
he received his fees. But the poor man found he was 
likely to spend- more of his earnings than would pur- 
chase a dozen pear trees. He; therefore, told the 
lawyer that he must  contrive $06 'means to bring 
about a speedy is8ne. * Well,” said. the pretender, 
looking grave, * there is only one way that I know of 
by which you can set all to rights. There is one tri- 
fling\peg that upholds the whole 8uperstructure of 
Walker's claims. Pull out that peg, and his cause 
falls at once. But a little money will be immediately 
required to bring about this favorable determina- 
tion. Have you some to spare in order to &trike 
one” blow that shall ink Walker's claims for- 
ever ? 

Birdsall shook” his head thoughtfully. « /*Tndeed, 
8aid he—* now T have gone 50 far, I have to' let 
Walker come off victorious, and, as you say, with 
victory in full view. I have fiſty hard dollars in a | 
chest, in my garret—and I believe I must let then ' 
go.” 'The lawyer made ure of the money, and, with | 
it, 8uborned two or three. unprimcipled witnesses.— | 
The cage was decided in "favor of Birdsall. © But | 
Walker, who had red ryewd how the affair was | 
going, had slipped out. if our, ran: have: Pres 3 
down his pear. tree; being'det hat -5noue” 
not fall' into the .hane  etighs 1e- Ins jou: et 
When Birdsall '8aw- that "the: peas tree v 
ed, he raved like-a madman. "Rle had. 
by degrees to prosecute this foolisliwagt by .4} 
ning lawyer; he had lost all his- -frier ads by: 
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: .covetousness, he had spent all his money, 
into. the .po88ess8ion of a barren trip of 
ras ied man; affording a practical 
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illustrayjon' of unrestraſned covetousness 


15th 


TO MISS M.P. o.. 
| ir 7 I. = nay. *My poor mother '% under ground. 
go ne le. Original. 
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a6, lite. e] Id, your mother 's where 
+”Z The' green,”green grass is waving ; 
» And dew-drops 1 in their brightness there 
4: Her resting-place are laving ; 
'.- Anſmopttyre 8ighs, with mournful sound 
| Reply—* poor mother *s-under ground.” 


Yes; little child, your mother now 
Beneath the turf is resting, 

With nought of care to s8ear her brow, 

Nor grief, her heart molesting ; 

No woe, no 80rrow, there is found, 

But all is peaceful © under ground.” 


Ah! little child, your mother's form, 
You may not now remember ; ; 

But, many kisses, 8weet and warm, 
'Ere quenched her life's last ember, 

She gave you, but her kiss is drowned— 

For now, * poor mothers under ground.” 


Yet, hittle child, although no more 
You will on earth behold her, 
Upon yon bright, celestial shore, 
Your warm embrace $hall fold her, 
While joyful angels shout around, 
* Your mother 's raised from under ground.” 


And there, the kiss she gave you here, 
Shall once again be given, 
And fond Aﬀection's tie 80 dear,- 
Be firmly knit in heaven ; 
Nor, more your heart with gladness crowned, 
Shall Sigh, © poor mother 's under ground. 
D. I. M. 


CHARACTER. OF ABSALOM. 
Original, 
'Is the young man Absalom safe ?*—2 Sam. xviii. 29, 


I nave chosen these words as a motto; and' it is my 
object to review the character of that young man, 
Absalom, and draw from thence some inferences 
which it may be profitable for us all to heed. It has 
been truly 8aid, that those who learn from the expe- 
rience and mnfortdtics of others, are happy men ; 
 thoge who learn from their own experience, are Wise 
men ; and those who learn from neither are foolish 
mon. i rene we would be happy men, let us learn 
In, - the- same pit ; nor let the 
gy, did them. Our Savior, it 
, the” "parabolic method of con- 


'eying cl 5; by this means secured the, at- | 


ines, of ul | hourers, and often made the people pass 


1] manner the least cateulated: to -o% offence. 


dis = 1vy and* misfortunes of others ; and. 


judgment on. their own actions; and no/ doubt this 
method was followed by him, because he could there- 
by convey wholesome truth, and give counsel 'in a 
Notice, 
for instance, the beautiful parable of the good Samar- 
itan. This was spoken in order to inform the' law- 
yer, who was his neighbor; and had Jesus plainly 
told this Jew, what he made the Jew allow himself, 
that the suffering man was his neighbor, though his 
bitterest enemy, the lawyer would undoubtedly have 
gone away disgusted. But our Lord, by this appar- 
ent history, awakened the curiosity 'of the lawyer, 
and 80 took possession of his ſeelmgs, that 'at the 
conclusion, nature and truth alone prompted him in 
his answer. And he allowed that the benevolent 
Samaritan, though a national enemy of the Jews, yet 
was rather the neignbor of the wounded Jew, than 
was the Levite and Priest; who passed by on the 
other 8ide, though they were of his own nation. © Go 
thou, and do likewise P was the beautiful moral. 


- But in the present instance we have not a parable, 


but a true history, wherefrom to draw instruction ; 
and happy 1s he who profits thereby. 

David, king of Israel, was the father of Absalom; 
and to him gave poor examples, if he would have had 
him become a blessing, instead of a curse. And it 
will be necessary in order to make our s8ubject im- 
structive, to take a brief view of the circumstances 
that took place before Absalom was brought into no- 
tice, which show, at least, one. instauce, wherein 
brutal examples make a brutal son ; and a licentious 
S0N, the natural fruits of licentious examples. 

David-cherished an illicit passion for the wife of 
Uriah the Hittite ; and in order to gratify his licen- 
tious desires, and to take her to wife, he wrote a let» 
ter to. Joab, (who i in this history 1s zomewhat of a-no- 
torious person,) and sent this letter by Uriah him 
zelf.  'The purport of the letter was—that | Joab 
should place Uriah in -the front of the battley amid 
scenes of the: hottest blood and dreadful carnage, 
that he might be killed. Joab obeyed the king, and 
Uriah was slain. In this act, David cast a'stain up- 
on his character, of the blackest die. - It was the 
very height of treachery and villainy.” Making this 
noble man carry a letter of his own condemnation— 
one that prescribed the mode of his death, while-the 
confiding creature fondly. thought it; was a mark”of 
honor from the king, and that he was. intrusted with 
80me important despatches to his master's generals.. 
David, the once noble, generous, pious, and benevo-: 
lent hero, who, once would not taste of the. water. 
which his brave men tliad gained at the hazard. of. 
their lives, because he did not wish to deprive. them. 
of it—this same man, in order to gratify his unlawſul 
passton, imbrued his bands in the blood of one of his 
most faithful servants: : Alas! how art thou: fallen, - 
O king of Israel ! how has the brightest gold become 
dim! The news was brought to David, and the.wife. 
of Uriah heard it, and mourned: for. her husband. 
As Pope says— 


« Before her ſace her handkerchief she 4 
To hide the flood of tears she did-—not shed.”? 


And when the mourning was past, Day id made her 
his wiſe. But how long this woman's mourtting la: t- 
ed, is not recorded ; but judging by her former ac- 


Vs 


tion, she. was a disgrace to her noble, valiant, and 
vieckuous. husband, and she. rather, we should judge, 
observed the form, without feeling the power of sor- 
row.. 'She lost a CAaPTAin, and obtained a KING. 
She chose riches, and disgrace, rather than humility 
and virtue ; and * shed relactant tears, and forced 
out groans from a joyſul heart.” 
David had committed sin, and punishment was 
not far off; he reaped a great harvest of calamity 
and woe—' Verily he is a God who judgeth in the 
earth.” | A 
+ Soon after this marriage, Nathan the prophet came 
to« reprove David, and spake unto him a parable. 
Here let us mark the effect of this manner of rebuke. 
+ And he 8aid unto him, there were two men in one 
eity ; the one rich, the other poor. 'The rich man 
had exceeding many flocks, and herds; but the poor 
man had nothing save one little ewe lamb, which he 
had brought and nourished up. And it grew up with 
him, and with his children. It did eat of his own 
meat, and. drank of his own cup, and: ley in his 
bosom, and was unto him as a daughter. And there 
came a traveller unto the rich man, and he spraed to 
take of his own flock, and of his own herd, to dress 
for the wayſaring man that was come unto him, but 
took the poor man's lamb, and dressed it for the man 
that was come unto hin.” 


David on hearing this parable, was greatly angry 
with the rich man, and said to Nathan, © 'The man 
that hath done this thing shall surely die, and he 
shall restore the lamb four fold, because he did this 
thing, and because he had no pity.” Nathan said to 
David—* TrHou arT THE Man! David was trans- 
fixed by this ejaculation of the man of God, and sank 
down wr guilt and shame. David pronounced judg- 
ment on his own actions, and verily doth the sequel 
Show us, that he did have to pay the lamb four fold — 
he lost four sons by untimely death. 1st. "The son of 
the wife of Uriah. 2d. Amnon, murdered by order of 
Absalom. 3d. Absalom, slain in the oak by Joab, 
and 4th, Adonajab, slain by order of his brother Sol- 
omon. Thus did the hand of retribution. come down 
in a fearful manner on his head. Kind reader—is 
this an inducement to sin ? David's punishment was 
on earth! Does thy heart wish him more? Nay— 
leave him to God. 


Nathan told David that evil should be raised up in 
his own house against him ; and that as he had com- 
mitted his crimes 8ecretly, he should be punished be- 
fore all Israe]; before the «un. Truly was this 
prophecy fulfilled. Uriah's wife bare a child ; David 
was fearful lest the hand of the Lord should kill him, 
and in this agony of fear, this parental anxiety, he 
prayed, fasted, and wept—but the child died. And 
when he heard of it, David arose, washed, and 
anointed himself, and changed his apparel, and went 
to the house of the Lord and worshipped, and then 
returned back to his own house, and did eat. And 
his 8ervants 8aid nnto him—Why is this! when the 
child was alive, thou didst fast and weep : now that 


has 8een fit to deny the mother's prayer, | 
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fast? Can I bring him back again? I hall go to 
him, but he shall not return. to me.” -O may thoge 
who are called to bid a laating adieu_ tos the loved 
ones of their hearts, receive! the. congolation here 
offered, —We shall go to them—though they can- 
not return to us. To the mothergit is indeed a 
holy and consoling thought, © She "who: has stood 
beside the fading form of her first born, whose un- 
breathed prayer has gone up to hepa tut her 
only flower might not fade, but that the hand of 
maternal tenderness might be permitted to bring it 
back to its pristine life and beauty— but the Allwise 
nd the; 
winged spirit of her child has flown to hewv n— | 
there is an angel of light, and the fond motheriwill * 
one day embrace hin—and her eye will never again * 
be dimmed with the tear of parting. VEST: 
'T is a hope we all should cherish—that of meet- 
ing departed friends—few are they who have not 
wept over those near and dear to' them. We all 
have found, that there is a nestling worm in eyery 
flower. And while we look with admiration and 
delight on its opening bloom and-spreading leaves, 
too often the poison 'saps the roots, and all the 
beauty vanishes. It mingles with the dust, and is 


| {orgotten. 


Yea, we have seen the delight of our eyes, the 
pride of our hearts, the friend and counsellor of our 
youth, or the fruits of conjugal love, struggling in 
the arms of death —showers of tears have fallen— 
dead-—coffined, and entombed. We have taken our 
last farewell, with agony that words cannot de- 
8cribe. Oh! it is indeed a holy thought, that we 
shall go to them—mingle again in their s8ociety— 
enjoy their love—and part no more forever. 


But to return—David's son, Amnon, became en- 
amored of his half sister, Tamar. And he stifled 
all honorable feelings, and become a villain toward 
her. She informed Absalom of the circumstance, 
and he became highly excited against Amnon, 
Absalom, it would seem by his history, was more 
fondly loved by David than any of his other child- 
ren; but the examples set before him were calcu- 
lated to corrupt all the good qualities of the human 
heart; to eradicate all that can ennoble or dignify 
man. He was an uncommonly graceful and hand- 
some man, and as far as personal beauty went, he 
excelled all Israel. But 't is not the fairest form 
that conceals the purest heart. No—often the 
richest pearls are set in the plainest manner—and 
the purest diamonds make the least glare and show. 
David loved Absalom with an overwhelming, love— 
but used not the right means to render him an hon- 
or to his house—he perhaps was pleased with. the 
beauty of the boy, and neglected to make him a 
man in character and actions, but .Jaid a [founda- 
tion, by pernicious examples, for, a dark career of | 
Fuilt and shame., _ 


Absalom made a ſeast, to which he invited-all bis 
friends and relatives — among. them, Amnon, his ' 


brother. He-gave orders tothis servants, that when - 
Amnon became merry with wine, to kill-him; and” 
they obeyed him, and all the company immediately | 
fled in horror. ,Absalom having 4thns revenged the 
dishonor of his sister Tamar, fled to: Geshur, to the 
king kis grandfather, The news reached/king Da: 


he is dead, thou dost rise and eat ? 
And' David answered— While the child was yet 
alive, I fasted and wept; for said I who can tel] 
- whether God will be gracious to. me that the child! 
may live? But now he is dead, wherefore should I 


vid's ear, and he was told —* Absalom had slain all 

the king's 80ns, and there is not one of them left! 
Thus we perceive, that a story loses nothing by 

inz—report, contrary to other things, gains 

going. As Virgil says— 

© Now: ame, tremendous fiend! without delay 

Through Lybian citics took her rapid way ; 

Fame, the 8wift plague, that every moment grows, 

And gains new 8trength, and vigor as she goes.” 


If a man has the misfortune to put his. ankle out 
of joint, s0metimes before the story gets a mile, the 
accident is his neck, and the poor man is reported 
dead. But the report concerning the death of the 
king's 8ons was corrected, and he was informed of 
the true 8tate of the affair, and also of Absalom's 
flight. And king David longed to go to Absalom 
—and here the extreme paternal affection of David 
for his 80n Absalom, bursts, again into view. But 
the dignity of his station would not permit him 80 to 
do—nor was it proper for him, unless he were to 
deliver him up to justice; and there Absalom dwelt 
for the 8pace of three years. Joab, one of the 
createst generals of David's army, perceived that 


| the heart of the king was toward Absalom, and 
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conceived a plan to cause the youth's return. He 
sent for an aged woman—instructed her how to 
dress and act, and what to say, and sent her before 
the king, And in a parabolic manner, she de- 
scribed the situation of the king himself, and delin- 
eated Absalom's fate, as that of an erring child of 
her own, And the king promises her pardon for 
her 80n, and pledges himself that not one hair of 
his head 8hall be harmed. She then refers the king 
to the case of Absalom, and obtains a promise that 
he should -return, He gave orders accordingly, 
and Absalom came back. . And here again began 
the 8orrows of the father. 
was filled with ambitious schemes. 


8plendid equipage, and every morning came to the 
palace gates, and spoke familiarly with those who 
came on business; spoke of the difficulty of obtain- 
ing justice; and used the same methods to gain the 
hearts of the people, as disaffected, ambitious peo- 
pte do, in all countries. * Oh,” said Absalom, * if I 
were made judge in the land, then every man which 
had any uit or cause, miglit come unto: me, and I 


would do him justice;* and conversing-and acting | 
people in the most familiar, ſawning | 
manner, till at last—* He stole the hearts of the 
And tub gained a great mass | 


toward the 


men of Israel.” 


of the people on his side, David was forced to fly 
or safety from Jerusalem; he who never shrank 
from an enemy,.now was forced to fly from his am- 
bitious gon—the darling of his heart. Absalom 
came into Jerusalem, and 80 engrossed did he be- 
come in his ambitious projects, that he made ar- 
rangements to go to battle against his father—his 
fond and doting ſather. Alas! to what lengths 


will ambition carry man! *T is a 'power, which if. 


once admitted into the human breast, is not $atisfied 
until it has consumed the very vitals of humanity 
and honor. It presents but one object to 8trive for, 
and that is the bubble fame. Yes, Absalom—the 
dear, beloved 80n of David--arranges a battle to 
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Absalom's proud heart - 


Ho coriored [| Cer could not answer—the king bade him stand 


himself presumptive heir to the throne—set up a 


overthrow, and dethrone his father. David pre- | 
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pares ſor the contcst, and commands his officers, 
and through them, his men---that they should not 
harm Absalom. * Deal gently, for my s8ake, with 
the young man---even Absalom,” cries the fond pa- 
rent. But the time of battle arrived, the scene of 
which was in the: wood of Ephraim; and as Absa- 
lom rode through the wood, his mule darted under 
the thick bonghs of an . oak, and his head was 
caught in the oak, and he was taken up between 
the heaven and the earth, and the mule run from 
him. And Joab, though conscious of the king's 
order, thrust three darts into Absalom's body, and 
killed him. This was the s8ame Joab, who received 
the letter rom David, by Uriah— who, at the time 
of Absalom's disgrace, obtained his pardon, and 
now is his murderer—a strange character. 'he 
trumpet was 8ounded, and hostilities ended. 'The 
death of Absalom was the end of the insurrection; 
and they took Absalom, cast him into a great pit, 
and laid-a heap of stones upon him. Turn: now to 
David, who at Mahanaim awaited the result of the 
battle. What must have-been the anguish of his 
heart, during those hours of fearful suspense. Ab- 
salom had become an erring, misguided, sinful 
child, yet the father fondly loved him; he had slan- 
dered the character, and blackened the fame of the 
king, yet till he loved him; he had stolen the 
hearts of his 8ubjects from him, and had raised up 
in arms against him—yet, yet, he loved him—and 
his actions at the approach of the messengers prov- 
ed the deep intensity of that love. David sat be- 
tween the two gates—and when the carrier came, 
did he ask if they had gained victory? No! the 
query he put shows what was uppermost in his 
mind. The messenger cried out * All is well'—but 
the king burst forth-in parental ſeeling, and cried, 
© Is THE YOUNG MAN ABSALOM SAFE?* The new 


aside. Another came, and the king cries out—*18 
the young man Absalom saFe?* the melancholy fact 
was revealed to him, and he went up to his cham- 
ber, and as he went—thus said—* O my 8ofh Absa- 
lom, my gon, my 8on Abszlom! would to God T bad 
died for thee, O Absalom, my 80n, my 80m? "The 
poet has sung this lamentation — 


* Oh, Absmom, my son, my 80n! 
Would 1 had died for thee, 

Ere from my presence thou didst flee, 
My son, twy 804! 


Tears, bitter.tears, flow on, flaw. on?! 
Oh, can ye drown my erief, 

Or bring a father's heart reliet, 
That mourns his-s0n? 


£ Farewell, farewell, my fondeat boy, 
"Thou eo1ni'st no more to me— 

But I at last in bliss shall be, 

_ __ Whereall is joy! | 

£ When last on thee kindly smiled, 
Thy father's heart was glad ; 

But now, how -8ad, how very 8ad,— 

_ My child—my chit? 


When we peruse this thistory, the most striking 
trait is that of * Parental Love.* And though it is 
acknowledged that the mother's love is generally 
the most intense, yet here we have an instance of a 


i 
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father posses8ing a passion of love for his child, | 


that no one can excel; and here we have a 8peci- 
men of that love that never dies—true parental love; 
that as the carrier bird 8oars high to be free from 
all obstacles to impede; her flight to her destined 
naven, 80 doth a parent's love s8oar over the guilt 
and shame of their child, though it may rise moun- 
tain high, and seeks that child--that haven for their 
love. 


The feeling of a parent never dies 
But with our mortal natures; all in vain 
The wretch by cruel, and cold spurning tries 
To change that love to hate ; the sense of pain * 
Shoots keenly through a parent's heart ; the chain 
Wound through life's tender years, twines closer ; 80 
Feelings, that in our better hours had lain 
Silent, are often waked by 8ome deep throe; 
And as the torture racks, our loves intenser grow.” 


Yes---observation will make the [poet's words 
true. If a parent loves one child more than anoth- 
er, it will -be the most erring, that * where sin 
abounded, grace doth much more abound;'---but 
Should we 81n that grace miy abound? God forbid! 

; Cannot you recall 'some instance that will justify 
this truth? Think for a moment; and ask your- 
gelves it you have not witnessed this beautiful trait 
of parental love. Have you not 8een the 8on who 
has gone on in a career of wildness, and disobe- 
dience; who has mingled in the scenes of destruc- 
tive excitement, and brought disgrace and sorrow 
upon his parents, and was 8ti!l cherished by them 
with tenderness; and yet showed no marks of peni- 
tence for his sinful deeds, nor gratitude for the un- 
merited favors bestawed on him. Yet, the parents' 
love flowed on toward. him, in a deep and strong 
current, that cannot be turned; but flows on, like 
wave on wave of the eyer-rolling ocean---yea, and 
deep and unfathomable as are the waters of the 
pathless deep. And as the unshackled ocean still 
remains uncontrolled by human power, 80. love in 
the /parent's. breast cannot be fettered, or chained, 
ſrom its darling object. It increases by attempts to 
SupPress it;. yea, if thou dost confine the waters for 


awhile, they will but gather strength to rush onward 
with greater power. 


* Love! love! there are soſt 8miles, and gentle words, 
And there are faces, skillul to put on 

The look we trust in---and *t is mockery all !--- 

A faithless mist, a desert vapor, wearing 

The brightness of clear waters, thus to cheat 

The thirst that semblance kindled! There is none, 
In all this cold, and hollow world, no fount 


Of deep, strong, deathless love, save that within 
A parent's heart!” 


Thus sung the songstress of the-affection. She 
who knew well the touch and tone of every chord 


within the human breast.. Whence doth this undy- 
ing love spring? it is from God, and God alone; 
and if he be the author of human parental love, how 
strong, deep, overwhelming, and durable; must his 
love be for his offspring? If one creature has $0 
much, how deep and unsearchable must- the foun- 
tain be! _The sun sheds down his rays on many a 
8cene of wickedness, yet they dim not the bright- 
ness of his rays—the love of God is shed freely on 


| flame. 
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all—and the wickedness of men changes not it 
purity, nor lessens its intensity. The 8un's beam. 
descend on every place beneath, 8ave when som: 
darkling cloud intervenes . between , him and the 
earth. So, God's loye is bestowed on all, and all 
experience and are conscious of that love, saye 
when the-gloomy clouds of sin, error, and unbelief, 
intervene between him and the heart. 

Absalom had disgraced, dishonored, and greatly 
grieved his father—yet his father loved and forgave 
him—and though he died while in arms against that 
fond parent, yet his grave was bedewed with that 
injured and sorrowing parent's tears. If an earthly 
parent can do this, need we doubt of the goodness 
of God? No, if there is 80 much in a beam, there 
must assuredly be more in the sun; and if the fol- 
hes and wickedness of the chiidren cannot quench 
the spark of love in the .parent's breast, shall we say 
that the follies of any can quench the everlasting, all- 
pervading love of Almighty God ? No-—PFather, for- 
bid it. And when men proclaim that our sins make 
God our enemy, we are ready to cry-—* Father for- 
ive them, for they know not what they do.” 

2d. We find that the character of the young man 
Absalom was corrupted, and the vicious turn. given 
to it, by the brutal and licentious examples of his pa- 
rent; and many a child who has attached infamy to 
the house of his parents, has been thus corrupted, 
How important then is it that parents should be care- 
ful not to perform actions which they would not wish 
their children to imitate, 'They should remember 
that the domestic circle js the school of character, 
where the first and most important business of edu- 
cation is performed. There the precepts of morality 
are to be implanted in the heart, and in no way can 
the moral and intellectual qualities be cultivated 80 
well, and beneficial, as beneath the parental eye. 
The child may have the best school in the world-- 
the most talented, judicious, and patient instructors, 
yet if the parental examples are of an immoral tend- 
ency, all the labors of the teacher will be in vain. 
Children imitate more. than they learn. otherwise ; 
their perceptive powers are more. forward, in their 
growth, than their reasoning powers ;. and. hence, 
Scenes which they have witnessed, will be imprintec 
on their memories, though they cannot reason on 
them. And they will be led to imitate what they 
cannot understand. And hence it is all: important 
that if parents would have their.children rise up and 
call them: blessed, that they should eek: to have an 
entire government of their tempers, and. cherish a 
habit of self control ; for if the parent be irritable, 
and petulant, how can. he hope to conquer the head- 
strong, passionate. child ? he will add ſuel to. the 
And in order to be a successful. teacher at 
home, it is requisite to cultivate a habit of diserimin- 
ation; a penetrating insight into character=-a quick- 
ness of discerning of motives that lead to actions, and 
a power of judging of the different characters and 
propensities that are continually exhibiting then» | 
Selves, hs a happy faculty.of adapting treatment ac- | 
cordingly. A little observation and practice will | 
give this all important requisite to the parent... + 

Kindness.of manner, and an affectionate' tone 18 
reproof will do much toward gaining the heart of the 


child. I have seen children who had committed 4 ; 


* 
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fault, look up 1n their mother's; face, and there, read- 
ing a look that spake * more of sorrow than of anger,” 
cry as though their little hearts would break---that is 
much better than the rod. | 

Firmness: is all important to the parent ; not an 
austerity of manner—nor a- coldness, and sullenness 
of tone-—but a resolute adherence to what conscience 
and duty commands ; and not yield its purpose at the 
first cry of the angry child. A. parent may be kind, 
and yet firm. 

3d. We find in the history a ſearfal example of in- 
oratitude, and that 1s a grievous sin that will never 
go unpunished. 

Absalom was forgiven by his parent, for having 
caused the murder of his brother, and was restored to 
ſavor, and repaid his father with the basest ingrati- 
tude, and made him feel © how much sharper than a 
serpent's tooth it 1s, to have a thankless child ;'—but 
his career was short-——the day of retribution was not 
afar off—and it reached him, as it will all other like 
graceless wretches. How truly, in the case of Absa- 
lom, 1s the poet's words verified— | 


«Where ingratitude, that sin of upstarts, 

And vice of cowards, once takes root, a thousand 

Base groveling crimes cling round its monstrous growth, 
Like ivy to old'oaks, to hide its rottenness. 


And wherever thou seest an ungrateful child, mark 
it in the calendar of memory, and ere long thou wilt 
8e its fruits—-and fearful will they be ; for ingratitude 
has well been termed the crime of deepest die, among 
the dark and guilty train of human vices. And as 
Shakespeare 8ays--- 


* Filial ingratitude ! 
Is it not as this mouth should tear the hand 
For lifting food to it P-—=Ye 
* He that's ungrateful, has-no guilt but one ; 
All other crimes may pass for virtues in him.” 


And yet how much of this failing do we see in our 
world. Yea, and looking on men. with one view, 
how little of the true $pirit of gratitude is abroad. It 
8 a holiday virtue, like s0me people's dresses-—only 
worn on very patticular occasions ; and as it is worn 
but s8eldom, he feels that it sits very uncomfortable, 
and 8hakes it off as s00n as possible.. And this neg- 
lect of this duty is the more to be censured, because 
it-costs nothing to perform it-—but if 1t 1s neglected 
by man toward man, how much more is It neglected 
by man toward God. We too often live unthankful 
n this world, and go grumbling and murmuring out 
of it, ever dissatisfied with our lot. When in sick- 
ness, we murmur. and are fretſu],---when health re- 
turns, we too often forget to be grateful. Men com- 
plain because they. are not as strong as an elephant, 
and cannot run as swiſt as a horse, and. go as easy 
a bird; and because they have not the searching and 
Strong eye .of the eagle, and cannot live as long as 
the raven. Yea; and with all this they would not-be 
content---but would wish to fathom the unseen things 
of futurity—and of the distant world of spirits,,-Yea, 


| and would 


* Snatch! from 1s hand the balance and the rod, 
Rejudge mis justice-—be the God of God ! 


Man has power given him to subdue the craſtiest, 
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strongest, fiercest, and fleetest of all creatures,... Yet 
that is not enough. He is within one step of heayen 
and not contented. - He would possess all the diffex 
ent. qualities of the best of the animal race, and of his 
own. Alas! why should we not be grateful for the 
faculties and power which we do possess, and strive 
to. exercise them, and improve, and enlarge them, 
and be content and happy.. 

This ungrateful propensity of man may be seen_ in 
many of the minor incidents in life ; for instance— 
how frequent have we heard men s8ay in reference to 
another, © He- it is true did do this, or that for me,--— 
but it was 80 little\that it did not do me much good ; 


' and yet if he did mot give it to me, he might have 


given.it to 8ome one else, or spent it for something 
useless, 80. he did wot. give any thing worth notice 
't was nothing out*of his pocket.” Thus men show 
their ingratitude, and the coldness of. their hearts. 
How s8mooth are the words of one who seeks for a 
benefit. Lend me 80, and $0, and you will make me 
your eternal debtor. You lend, and he cries—I $hall 
never forget this favor! A day afterward, he wall 
perhaps deny the debt. Such is human consistency 
and I envy not the man his feelings who can 
bow most submiss1ively to-day, but to-morrow will be 
grown 80 tall as to look with the greatest ease over 
your head. Ingratitude 1s its own punisher;; 't is a 
rankling thorn that poison's his quiet. 

4th. We sc2 the power of ambition, when abused, 
clearly s8et forth in Absalom's history.. He became 
ambitious to gain the throne, and that became: his 
god. It drove from him every. truly noble; manly 
and generous trait of-character, and-made him a hid- 
eous monster---a thing to look at, and fear. Ambi- 
tion, when controlled by calm and ieool reason, and 
under proper restraint, is one of the. noblest virtues, 
and necessary to the man who would soar above: the 
scenes of indolence, and poverty, and to; make his 
mind the mind of other men. 'To be the counsellor 
of the wise, the respected among men. 'DThe All 
wise has left it with man to seek out his" station 
among the rank of intelligences — to awaken their 
powers, and prompt them to action, and thereby make. 
a distinction between the indolent and industrious: 


But when this power is abused ; when it is made 
the idol of the heart, it descends into a crime—it 
leads men to overthrow every thing that stands in 
their way. i | 

It was 80 with Absalom. It grew upon him till 
reason became blind, religion forgotten, nature's rites 
blasphemed, and he, a son always loved, and humor- 
ed, and had: not a single charge against him whom 
he strove_to dethrone,---his fond and doting father. 
Onward he weut like the torrent loosed from: 1cy 
holds—-impetnous, and destructive, and 800n exhaust- 
ed itself. Alas, Absalom, the fairest in the Tand— 
how s0on wert thou brought low. Ambition's flame 
thou lit, and it consumed thine own heart. n 

5th. We draw a eonclusion of the whole matter. 
If we would be safe, we should stifle all unholy and 
unchristian desires, and. be watchful lest we” sin. 
David with all his piety was drawn. into the vortex, 
and how deeply did he sink ! and how fearful was 
his punishment. Let the parent be cautious what 
examples he sets before his children ; Jet his out- 
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goings and incomings be in the fear of the Lord, 
and * train up his child in the way he should go, and 
when he is old he will not depart from it.” Be what 
you wish your children to be, and you will never err 
knowingly ; he kindly affectionate toward them at all 
times, but do not let your tenderness get the triumph 
over your judgment and discretion—but rule in your 
own house—your lips breathe the law of kindness, 
and all your actions be guided by sincerity and truth. 
Let us be grateful both to God and man, for all 
the blessings we receive, by doing all in our power to 
alleviate suffering humanity, and spread the fruits of 
benevolence. Let us controul our ambitious pas- 
8i0ns, and never soar after that which we cannot ob- 
tain without a sacrifice of our duty to God, to our re- 
ligion, and to man. 
is the exampler of our race, by living in humbleness 
of heart, doing good, forgiving injuries, and protect- 
ing the unprotected. And ever remember that he 
who planted the deep and fervent love that existed in 
David's heart toward Absalom, is possessed of yet 
stronger love toward his creatures, which will live 
when the heavens shall have passed away, and all 
things become new ;—and that knows no change. 
© Beloved, if God 80 love us, how ought we also to 
love one another'—and may we all by acts that speak 
louder, than words, glorify God.” 
East Cambridge, 1835. B#. 


THE BIBLE. 
; . Original. 


Hair, holy volume! blessed book! the most import- 
ant truths are contained within thy sacred pages. 
In the bible is contained the law and the gospel; 
while it presents to us the beatifying and inviting 
tenderness of the gospel, we feel a fulness of desire 
that the vast family of our common Parent should 
listen to the melodious strains, 8ung by the 8weet 
ginger of Israel, and feel a-sublime thrill of delight 
pervading our every breast. 'The word of God en- 
dureth forever; and this is the word by which the 
gospel is preached unto you. Our divine Magster 
was a protmulgator of the word of God. And in pro- 
mulgating these truths he proclaimed the gospel of 
the grace of God. 'This book contains the word of 
truth—of ſaith—of salvation.. It is an anchor to the 
8oul both sure and steadfast—it proclaims our ulti- 
mate 'salvation ſrom 8in. 'Thou s$halt call his name 
Jesus for he shall save his people from their sins. 
It announces to us the reconciling of the world by 
Jesus Christ, and secures to us eternal liſe in Jesus 
Christ our Lord. May we be influenced by that 
wisdom which is from above—* which. is first pure, 
then peaceable, gentle, easy to be entreated, full of 
mercy and good fruits, without partiality and hy- 
pocrisy.' Aud with this treasure in-our hands, may 
our petitions ascend to that God, that his spirit may 
guide us into the way of truth. The Bible reveals 
to us one God, one Lord Jesus; and from the gog- 
pel revealed by him, as the well-beloved Son of God, 
we learn that he wills the salyation of all mankind— 
that Christ has ransomed all—that the reign of grace 
hall extend beyond the reign of sin, and will event- 
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vally put an end to all sin and suffering ; that the las 
enemy 8hall be destroyed by the mighty victor of the 
resurrection. Where can we find a book like the 
Bible? It brings with it, and will carry down with jt 
to generations yet unborn, the motto of those through 
whom truth was entrusted to man. Tt gives us a his- 


tory of our Lord and Saviour Jesns Christ—it jn. 


duces us to encourage virtue, and discountenance 
vice—to foster tender emotions—of pity, compassion 
and'charity—to beget hamility and meekness in the 
heart—and to discountenance arrogance and hatred. 
May we then say in truth, 


* Lord I have made thy word my choice, 
My lasting heritage ; 
Here shall my noblest powers rejoice, 
My warmest thoughts engage. 


Phillipston, Mass. 1835. LOUISIANA, 


DIALOGUE BETWEEN AN INQUIRER AND 
CHRISTIAN. 


Original. 


Inquires. You Christians have much to say of - 
the goodness and beauty of what is called Christian- 
ity. Now I should like to know wherein its excel. * 
lence consists. - Will you inform me ? | 

CunrrsTIaNnNn. Certainly. It affords me great satis- 
faction to speak of the blessed religion of the bible - 
whenever called upon. And I accede to your requett | 
at this time with more than usual joy, because you 
manifest a desire to know' what claims Christianity 
has upon your attention.” 2b 

It is a beautiful trait in the religion that came | 
from heaven, that its hopes” and consolations may be : 
partaken of by all classes*and conditions in life : it is 
a fountain of consolation whose waters are never dry, 
or denied to any apphecant : all are invited to come, 
and partake of its milk, wine, and honey, without 
money and without price. 

It is a religion that adds dignity to the king on his 


| throne, and throws around a brighter radiance that 


all his wealth and grandeur; it is the best companion 
for the poor and the afflicted, and casts a smile oyer 
the dreariness of the abodes of wretchedness; and 
under all circumstances it will cheer, console, and | 
8ustain the believer, and keep him free from the | 
galling bondage of fear—from all dread of the ap- + 
proach of death—conscious that the expanded wing 
of Jehoval's love is over him, and his everlasting 
arms beneath him, what has he to fear ? Nought! he | 
rests in the arms of perfect love. | 

Inquirer. Do you mean to affirm, that-this is the - 
effect of all religion professing to be from heaven, - 
and laying claims to divine origin? _ | 


CurisT1aNn.  O! no. There is much false theology 


.1n the world; and' its effects are quite-different from | 


those of pure religion. I have described only the | 
nature of heaveuly religion. The contrary is the ef- | 
fects of some doctrines which profess to claim Christ : 
as their founder ; they serve to keep the believers it - 
continual fear—in the ancient iron boridage; place | 
them on a precipice which -overhangs eternal woe, | 
and tell -them that brittle is their thread of safety— 
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alight is their, hold on sure hope,/and this uncertainty: 
ceauses them to be in continual torment, and through 
the whole journey of life they tread, as it were, upon 
alippery rocks—<slaves to the fear. of death ; when- 
ever sickness enters their dwellings and they are call- 
ed upon'to_ watch beside a loved one—they are phy- 
Sicians Of no value, and like Job's pretended friends 
— miserable comforters are ye all. | 

They have no hopes to cheer. them, and only tears 
and groans and loud lamentations to comfort them; 
and all because they fear that one will die, and then 
how miserable they must be : toendeavor to keep the 
sick one cheerful, is one of the. best medicines--for 
zays the wise matl—* a cheerful heart doeth good like 
a medicine ; but a wounded s$pirit, who can bear ? 
but how often do we 'see those who are companions 
of the 8ick instead of rendering their patient cheerful, 
wound his spirit, and add tenfold to his suffering : an- 
guish of body never drove man to suicide, but anguish 
of mind has thousands, 

'These fearful souls thus fear because they cherish 
ſaith in doctrines of uncertainty of happiness in the 
unseen_ world ; and when the thought of death comes 
into their-minds they are filled with the most torment- 
ing fears—dishonoring the good God of the universe 
by refusing to- put trust in his promises, and doubting 
his omnific . power to raise his creatures from the 
dead; but all is the result of beheving in a system 
of man's invention, that God has given man power to 
lose in a few: years in a frail state of” being, the hap- 
piness of boundless eternity. 

'The unseen world has been presented to their eye 
of faith as the scene where God sits robed. in awful 
majesty ready to condemn to endless woe, or raise to 
unending bliss; and coming into his presence has 
been-declared to be the most- terrific of all affairs, as 
though our heavenly Father vas the most cruel and 
wrathſul being in existenee.” 

But how differently does the. religion of him who 
"brought life and immortality to light' teach us? there 
we are considered as travellers..on a weary journey 
toward our home, and to the embrace of our Parent 
—to the enjoyment of unmingled love, joy, and peace. 


Isquires.. What do you consider the main design 
of the gospel of Christ to be ? 


CnrIsSTIAN, The religion of Christ was intended 
to.introduce new ideas concerning death ; to furnish 
a 8ure ground of anchorage, that we might remain in 
$afety while the rude storms of affliction agitated the 
a of life; to give ſreedom to the mind from- the 
bonds of fear, and enable us to better perform the 
duties which devolve on us as members of the great 
family of man, and to offer the cup of consolation in 
the hour of sorrow to our bereaved friends. 


We ce the character of the religion; 'of our Lord 
clearly 8et forth in the case of Mary and Martha, 


and Martha weeping, and the 
zame with them, he groaned in 


EPOSITORY. $: 
his. spirit,.and.. was troubled; 
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| ty * Jesus weerT : yes, 
Jesus Christ weer. | 

. He who'could control the boisterous elements, 
and bid; the mountain waves lie till, who could call 
forth the sleeping clay, and reanimate it ; wuz wept 
from s8ympathy; he mingled his tears with theirs 
while they wept over-the loved, the buried. And 
when we contemplate him, as here seen, we are led 
to cry with Adam Clarke; * Can 8uch a character 
be inattentive to the welfare of man ? thou answer- 
est, No! God repeats, No! Universal nature re- 
echoes, No! and the tears and blood of Christ eter- 
nally say, No! 

I have said that Christianity introduced new ideas 
concerning death : and it was intended to * deliver 
those who through fear of death were all their life 
time subject to bondage; and when we look into 
the history of - the ancient world we discover "that 
they.were in the most s8evere bondage through fear 
of death. Their funeral customs were the most 
heart-rending imaginable, and death was truly look- 
ed: upon as the'* king of terrors :' wailing, and the 
most bitter lamentations were heard for. days, nay, 
weeks: and they would weep over the Jaat. resting. 
place of their loves, and. call upon them to- come 
back, and reproach them for leaving them. | 

They had. not the steadfast- anchor of the soul 
which Christianity- gives, and they , sorrowed - as 
those without hope ; a future world to them appeared 
like a dreary imagination; and heaven was 'a vision 
of poetry too beautiful for truth ; shadows and dark- 
ness hovered over their minds. - 

IxqQuires. If Christians were as destitute of. hope, 
as you represent those to have been of whom you 
have just spoken, what would be your condition ? 

CnRIsTiIAaN. Were we as destitute of sure ground 
of hope for immortality, we might mourn and la- 
ment, as they did ; were we to look on death as the 
cternal separation of. friends ; that there is no unit- 
ing of severed ties'broken on earth; no cementing 
of the. broken golden bowl of friendship ; to speak. 
of consolation then would be mockery;..cold apa- 
thy could alone be sought for. But Christianity 
gives us a Victory over these fears, and grants us 
sublime, elevated, and s0u] cheering hopes to buoy 
us up amid the waves of affliction, and disrobe death: 
of its terrors. ; 

But Christians in general have not drawn that 
consolation from their religion which they ghould; * 
when death comes in their midst, there 1s more of 
deepondency, gorrow, and fear, than. of triumph, 
hope and trust in the strong arm of Jehovah's love; 
all their noyes seem confined to earth, and all their 
fears to futurity ; and imply, at Jeast, that they can' 
take better care of their friends than God can. 

Much of this heathenish despondency, and errors 
concerning death may «be justly attributed to” the. 
injudicious treatment 'of the subject by 'professed 
teachers of Christianity.  'Too often they have Tobed: 
death in the most terrific forms, and It has served 
more as a theme for declamation, than for calm, 
candid, affectionate discourse. 'The seriptures do. 
not justify such a use of this theme; Christianity 
lends not her aid to terrify, but to cheer and con- 
Sole. ft 

How often do we hear it proclaimed that we 
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zhould ever have it before us, that 1 we- nay perhaps 
the next hour die, and that.we should *prepars to 
die; as though it needs Prething differing from 
the proper discharge 
ward all men; some frathe of mind entirely foreign 
ſrom usual, from pursuipg the even tenor of our 
way. This is etroneous;” he'that lives'as he ought 
is ever ready to'die; and to- prepare to live, is to 
prepare to die. 

By presenting death as the constant theme, reli- 
gion is' turned from its proper channel, and made 
mere excitement; and much sorrow and mi18ery 1s 
caused, and' religion must bear the reproach. 

InQuireR. ou intimated just now, that Chris- 
 tianity was designed to effect a deliverance for us. 
Whatkind of deliverance does it acoomplish? Does 
it deliver us from temporal bondage ? 


Cntts71an.. In answer to/your interrogatories, 1 
would briefly 8ay* The bondage from which Chris- 
tianity is designed "to deliver the mind is felt by 
many, and they are. suffering _—_ under this 
iron yoke of fear, The timid, thou , ng , and medi- 
tative, are eyer dwelling upon this Etne, as though 
they were brought into this world merely that they 
might think 'aboat going out-of it; while the wild, 
dissolute, and: thoughtless,'who $hould be impress- 
ed with'a eonsciousness of the shortness of time, 
close. their:ears to every mention of the 8ubject;" in 
go terrific a form has it- been presented to them, and 
they shake off all thoughts of it and rush to the 
maddening bowl to free their minds, and drown re- 
morse. 


To the guilty wretch who has spent his days in 
vice, and nights in deeper guilt, the dying hour must 
be no enviable time. Remorse, with her stings, will 
be near, and deep is the agonizing reflection, that 
he has sacrificed his days to no good; it will harrow 
up his soul. One hour of such reflection is worse, 
than years of sinful pleasures are joyous. To him 
who has trod the path of rectitude, the dying hour 
will baye-no terrors, he will sink as calmly as the 
setting 8un, to his place of rest. 


He who holds forth death as the worst that can 
bet{gls, has not drank deep at the fount of Chris- 
tix 4 he Tearned not his doctrine from the Son of 

ut has forsaken the fountain of living waters, 
for the dry cisterns of men, which they have hewn 
out to themselves. 


Is (QUIRER; How do you view sin, as to its nature 
and effects on'man ? Is it not as much to be dread- 


GamariaN: Sin i is worse than death. Look at the 
victim of that eurse of society, intemperance! And 
while $5 there: -See one dead to all humanity, ask 


urgelf if death is not better than 8uch vice. Who 
would'not rather seek the graye of the dead, than 
degradation.-of drunkenness? We look on the 
dead calmly, and drop the tear of affection; but the 
Soul revolts at the sight of the intemperate—monu- 


ments of living corruption. Many of the vices that | 


en leap into are worse than death. An honorable 


grave 1s better than life in infamy. - 

| But the preacher who in his common messages to 
kis people makes death his commonest theme, and 
uses it to terrify men to their duty, is not tyot brought 
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| of our Lord; -' 
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-InQvimtr. Should not the Christian preacher, 


| when he visits the sick and- dying, aim- to producs 
tranquillity, and to goothe the pains 'of dissolvin 


nature, rather. than harrow up the 8oul, and create 
imaginary fears? | 

CuRIsTIAN. Ves—Certainly? But 'what is the 
common scene around' the dying bed? ' Too often, 
alas, we sece turhult, instead of the calm and holy 
quiet that should there reign; we 8hould ivifopes 
and not overwhelm the. sufferer; it 1s wrong there 
to indulge in clamorous grief, and violent agitation, 

Religion; at '8uch a time, should never enter by 
creeds nor sectaries; but in holy and confiding 
prayer—friendship may whisper, but cold formalit 
Should say nothing. 'This is no time to test the truth 
of a doctrine, nor ask questions, to elicit answers 
to 8ound forth from the desk in after time; there 
Should be a holy, a sabbath stillness. Earth should 
be forgotten, and all herereeds; and nought-breath- | 


| ed save the immortal hopes of our divine religion, 


The scenes that are sometimes witnessed around 
the dying bed, are-in the highest degree reprehen- | 
Sible, outrageous to the feelings and disgraceful to 
religion. There isno place to give vent to the loud | 
voctferous and agonizing prayer; nor for enquiring 
whether the sufferer is © willing to die,” is prepared 
for death,* and the like. No, *t is horrid, indeed, to , 
hear, as zometimes is heard, the harsh voice of man 
proclaiming what horrors await the expiring mortal, | 
unless he complies with certain terms, which the 
8elf-made negotiator for the favor of heaven ets 


| forth—'t is a mockery of religion, almost unpardon- 


able. 

IxqQuirer. If you could have your choice, as to 
the peculiar circumstances-in which to depart this 
life, what would you select? 

CurisTian, When it'shall please God to call-me _ 
from hence, let there be by my side some-form of 
friendship, that will speak to me of” his love, who 
gave his son for the world. . Let the music of the | 
holy breathings of love's own prayer sound in my 
ear; and may my spirit depart to its God, while the 
voice of friendship is heard uttering its confidence 
in the mercy of Jehovah. I would not have loud 
grieſs and lamentations heard around my dying bed, 
and if in that hour there is one that Joves me, to | 
that. one I would say, let me not go from'earth with 
your tears reproaching my Father for calling me - 
home; but let me see the calmness of features, that | 
bespeaks the hope that we shall meet again; + and find 


'That © Heaven is-where no secret_ dread 
Shall haunt love's meeting bour: 

Where ſrom the past, no gloom is 8bed_ 
O'er the heart's choseh, bower; w 

Where. every seyered wreath is bound; 
And none have heard the knell 

That smites the 8oul.in that wild sound— 
F: arewell, beloved, Fargyell. F 


Inquires... Have: not the. as8ociations usu 
made with death, had a Es 9 make ies 
excecdingly. terrific? Rag F I” 

CurisTIaN. TFhe ass0ciations with. wh ich 
have connected death Dye &d k hat t ine 


Wie hour * Ul horrible ; and many erroneous em 
are entertained, which' serve to hes. ee the trials 
of that time. As believing christians, w e $hould' 
have no fears; we look on death as a wise - int- 


ment in the unerring wisdom of God, and we should || wi 


meet it with resignation, calmness, and lively hope. 
Qur trust in hiny who. 8ent his own beloved _ Son to 
disrobe the grave#of "its | terrors, 'and open A 'vista 
through which the eye'of faith might gaze into heav- 
en. We know that our Redeemer liveth, and that 
he came to deliver from bondage those who through 
fear of death were'in the chains of despondency. 


The scriptures juztify not any of the horrors that 
men as80ciate with the -1dea of death; they do not 
speak of it as the * king of terrors,” or the. most * aw- 
ful hour,'—taey use language zuch as 8hould convey 
 lesxon of worth to those who are fond of robing 
death in all the horror unaginable ; when the. martyr 
Stephen died amid showers of stories, we are told, he 
' fell asleep.” What a penceful idea 1s there ass0cia- 
ted with the dying hour !'* fell asleep;” like the wea- 
ry traveller, aſter a long and toilsome - journey, who 
most oladly cquits the s[umbers of the night ; but the 
awakening from the sleep of the tomb, is not like 
that of the way-worn traveller from-the repose of the 


nicht. He goes on, to toil, and sorrow, from strength 


to ſeebleness : ; but- the awakening from the slumbers 
of the grave, is- to calm and unminoled love, peace 


I and Joy.. 
Death 1s looked upon by 50Me, as an evil; this is 
| erroneous. Whatever 1s ales) cannot he other- |: 


wise than good. When we know that it is the inevi- 


table destiny.of our race, aud that every hour, there | 
are thousands departing.. to the world of spirits, we 
cannot but regard death to. be a wise ordination of 
divine goodness.; we should not look on it as a man- | 


festation of the displeasure of GoJ, but as the path 


habit that world where there is © no more death,” 
Often we view the dying fall asleep unconscious of | 
all around them ; and many look on -this as; an evil, 
and-Some cold hearts are bold to say, that. .it is eaused 
by the Hoe!y spirit's departure---but we. regard. it as a 
friendly: veil thrown in mercy over the dying. There | 
are those who otherwise would go from our. world in | 


heaviest affliction that could be cast upon them; and 
those who. pray for it, for their dying. friends, know / 
not-for what they pray. It is most . often that those 
of refined -8ensibilities, the chords of-whose affections 
xe slender, and easily touched, are favored with un- 
consciousness at the last- hour ;"the 8eparation ſrom 
the loved of their hearts; the. thought |of leaving 
children, orphans,\on the charity: of -a cold world—or 
of leaving. a beloved- wife - to. struggle* through life's 

thousand- trials,-to 'sustain her offspring—these, and 
the like thoughts, would be too'much for the ginking 
mk of the oxpmng mortal, and God in his goodness 
s the veil'e ' d oun over: th6 conscious- pows 
its/them-to PRA in gentloness from. mor- 


7 er c£e--as the ma nik Stations of his displeas- 
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| love us hereafter; gincere love.1s immortal. 


| 
we all must tread, if we would bo th him, and. 1n- | 
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.We Nets reflect « on 64" 
a8+the tr anslation from this to a better world—not; as 

we have been told, that death-was the end of all s0- 
cial” relations, and that when we lie down in 'the 
dust, we are to be as friendless as'the dead beasts of 
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the field ! no; those who: have loved us there, will 
Say not 
that the/parent, in-whose breast- is the fount of deep, 
strong, deathless loye, will cease to love the child 
whose infancy-sheyhas watched-—led "up from: ſeeble- 
ness/to boy hoodgand-with--affettion's eye mas his 
progress through the. maturex. years of life 5 gay- 
that she can forget-that | tn in-time,-or 1 n.ete 

No=—-the heartg-that have, wilt, 1d « c 'E 
us; and wherever our friends are, \\they 
And were we-to as the mess _— rd; as tho” De © s: 
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be well to familiatize ourelves' with the idea of 
death. What s8ay you ? 
CursTiIanN. We $hould famillinize ourselves with 
the idea of death, and not look upon it with: such 
horror as many do—-we should. seek for:an increase 
of faith in the holy religion of life and ummortality, 
and not permit the Atheist' s doubts to creep into our 
minds, and destroy:our. confidence in the- hope of a 
better life. We know we must - admit, thatÞ.t 1s- in 
truth a fearful thing to die 3. to part! with: those +we 
love ; but we should remember that we-resign our 
minds to calm Separations in this life from oureri 'r ds, 
we part with them, and they go to foreign: lands; 
years roll by, and we are happy i in thoughgch 
live ; and when they are'called from earthilo1 
of the free, let us til} believe that"*they” 
Same providence that called them from” Us* for, sho 
|| periods, calls them at this time ; and be'\ | 10-20 [ 
ted-us on v earth, will reunite us 5 In; heaven. - * ESR) 
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watery as" @ blessing ncefer! 
make it my 8tudy wy Aefioter WP by YG 
CurisTian. The goxpel of our d 
| unspeakable gift ; for if our” hopes 
this work, we Shoold be the ok adle. of -a 
' beings ; but with the glorious x y Noh pag 
of revelation unfold; we can look calm y at a ie ape 
proach of death/ and meet him as a gw 
home.” The: Atheist's dark theory can meek 3 eud- + oy 
bornness, but'the religion of 'Christ can alone make | 
us ited an FH bow in submission to tlie wise prov 
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perſect rule of practice, the true standard of integrity, 


aud the perfect pattern of all human excellence. To | 


the aged, it is a rod and #aff to support and cheer ; 
A light to illuminate the-ghadowy*'path to the tomb, 
and unfolds to them a view of the distant land to 
which they are hastening—the land of quietude and 


And when we reflect on the flight of time, and 
how fleeting are the. few years we spend here, Jet us 
resolve to pass them in peace with all men, rather 
choose: to bear one another's burdens, than harass 
each other, as we travel toward the tomb. If we 
have wronged, let us seek to amend the wrong; if 
any have injured us, let us forgive; that when we 
pass from earth, we may. go in peace with the world. 
And 80.Jet ns live, that the hour may not come-to us 
unseasonably, when the silver chord shall be loosened, 
and the golden bowl-broken; and the dust must  re- 
turn to the earth as it was, and the spirit to the God 
_. who gave it. - And by a-strong. and. energetic confi- 

denee in God, may.we spend our allotted time, free 
from the-slavish fear of death, being freed from that 
bondage by the quickening influence of the religion 
of him who unfolded to us the prospect of a world, 
where thereis.no more, death, neither sorrow, nor 
crying, nor anymore pain; but where tears are 
wiped from off all faces, where-all are as the angels, 
children of God, being children of the resurrection. 
* Inquirer. Good. I can add a hearty amen to 
all you-have tated. May God add his blessing, and 
save us all. © -- ] H. 


CHARACTER OF SOLOMON. 
Original. 
SoLowox well understood human [nature, and was 


thoroughly versed in all that pertains to human life | 


and conduct. | He is said to have been one of the 

greatest and;wisest men that ever lived, and yet in 
respects a more consummate fool never walk- 
he footstool of Jehovah. 

Judging: from appearances, I should conclude 
that the Almighty intended to exhibit in this one 
ian the "height of human wisdom, greatness and 
glory, and the og and degraded nature of all 
human research. To this end, Solomon was en- 

wed with an- understanding heart, placed above 
want, being covered. with riches and honors. He 
gathered up gold like the stones of the brook, 80 
that silver was esteemed of but little value. In ad- 
dition to this, all nations were hushed to peace by 
. Clothed with -wisdom, surrounded with riches 
and hienors, and-all the world at peace, he was pre- 
ared for a gplendid and triumphant reign. He 
uhderstood: all the scienes of the age. It is record- 
ed concerning him, that he spake of trees and 
yegetables from the cedar of Lebanon to the hys- 
8op that ran upon the wall. _ He was versed-also in 
the 8ciences-of the animal kingdom. . He .s8pake of 

casts and insects and ranged the universe, He 
was. instructed in the religion of the God of his 


ſathers, He knew the path to peace and happi- | 
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ness, and of the dark, and treacherous, and woſy] 
road to misery and distress, he was not ignorant, 
Yet, with all. these advantages, with. this flood of 
light gushing in upon him froin the fountain above, 
he departed from the path of rectitude, forsook the 
God of his ſathers,. and commenced worshipping 
idols. This was at the latter. part-of bis life, and 
we have no evidence_that he ever - abandoned his 
idolatry to the day of his death. _ 

That a man of 'a 8mall understanding should do 
80, would not particularly excite our s8urprise; but 
for a man of Solomon's- wisdom and greatness to 
descend to the practice of something 80 inconsis- 
tent as paying homage to gods of wood and tone, 
the work of human hands, savours of the most out- 
rageous folly. . 

However wise he might have. been _in. all other 
concerns. of human; life, or in, his kingly empire 

over nations, yet, judging and acting entirely wrong 
in this one and supreme point, he. was the greater 
fool, because he had the means of knowing better, 

Pr. Young . very justly remarks, that with the 
talents of an angel, a man may be a fool. If he 
judge amiss in the s8npreme pcint, judging right in 
all others but aggravates his folly, as it 8hows him 
wrong, though endowed -with the best capacity for 
being right. As Solomon's wisdom. was far above 
mediocrity—superior to that_of any other man of 
whom history gives an account, his folly was the 
more congpicuous in yielding fo idolatry. | 

But though his conduct was an evidence of the 
imbecility of human nature in its highest point of 
perfection, and brightest blaze of mental glory, yet 
he has left some of the most sage maxims on record 
as monuments of his wisdom, for the instruction. and 
guidance of succeeding ages. These will be re- 
carded as 80 many breathings of a giant soul, 80 
long as human beings have a habitation on earth. 
His proverbs are a s8pecimen of his powers of 
thought, and for a 8olemn and melancholy sublimi- 
ty, his book called Ecclesiastes, is not surpassed by 
any productions of that age. 

In his writings he fully sets forth the folly of 
those who consent to follow the examples of wick- 
ed men, who listen to their 8eductions and dream 
of finding happiness inthe indulgence of vice. He 
also gets forth the glory and peace of those who 
listen to the voice of wisdom, and follow her direc- 
tion. He addresses his language particularly to 
the young, as their habits of life and cast of char- 
acter are not yet formed. Woe see the beauty and 
propriety of this course of instruction,,as habit 1s 
a 8econd nature. Though much of his language 18 
addressed to/ the young, it is nevertheless adapted 
to the interests of all classes in svciety;,” And 
while we read the history of this great man--while 
we are captivated by his wisdom, and enchanted by | 
his powers of mind, and the mightiness. of his 
thoughts, let us aim to-pattern'all that is ennobling, 
ep, like him, forsake 
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THE EDUCATION OF- CHILDREN. 
| Original. 


(Train up a chill in the way he 8hould go, and when he | 


is oId he' will not depart from it,” 


Taz words upon which these remarks are founded 
address themselves to parents and guardians. They 
ive a plain direction, and impose on such an im- 
portant obligation. In discussing the topic they 
pregent, I 8hall address myself particularly to par- 
ents, and with them reason upon the true mode of 
family government. By divine aszistance I ghal} 
- expose the fallacy of much that now exists in the 
damnestic circle as a means of training up a child 
in the right way, and $hall ain to expose its ruin- 
ous consequences. | 

The importance and great weight of this svbject 
will not be questioned by any one, especially if we 
consider that it involves the destiny of our children 
for life. It gives us pain to see the little creatures 
in distress. And we cannot refrain from the recol- 


lection when we look upon a dissipated and aban- | 


doned fellow being, that he was once the smiling 
and innocent infant of parental affection. We can- 
not look upon a prison convict without remembering 
that even his hands were once unstained by crime, 


and that he has even now, perchance, parents | 


mourning over their unhappy child of grief, crime 
and shame. : 

We cannot look upon the miserable murderer, and 
the wretched and cold-blooded pirate without call- 
ing to s8ad remembrance, that they have mourning 


fathers and mothers whose hearts bleed with una- | 


vailing agony, as they contemplate the truth that 
they are doomed to expiate their crimes by an igno- 
minious death upon the gailows. And how painſul 
is the reflection, that this unhappy end might have 
been prevented by a proper, wise, and salutary 
course of discipline, under the parental govern- 
ment, * Or in other words, how painful the reflec- 
tion, that the 8eeds were 8own in early life which 
brought forth these unhallowed fruits. 

When I look upon my own children, who are 
bound to my heart by ties which death cannot an- 
nihilate—when I visit my friends and behold the 
little ones whom the Lord hath given them—and 
when I look upon the 8miling little ſaces which re- 


pair to our literary institutions from day to day for | 


nstruction, and consider that the destiny, not only 
of our families, but of all-in our beloved country de- 
pends upon the instruction and early bent given to 
their infant minds and inclinations, in common with 
the other children of our country, the 8ubject near- 
ly overpowers my mind, and I involuntarily inquire 
— who is sufficient for these things?” 

It is by no means a subject of trivial importance. 
It is one of great moment. I am sensible that no 
parents can be indifferent to the interests of their 
children, as to their happiness, reputation; and wel- 
fare in the” world. And if 1 can throw any light 
upon the 8ubject, I shall feel myself well compen- 
Sted for the labor bestowed, and. feel assured that 
none will let the Suggestions pass unheeded. © 

I am 8nsible that some of the ground I shall 
occupy will be new, that many may perchance 
mie at my eredulity, but I shall endeavor to 8us- 
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tain all my poaitions by plain, reasonable, and logi- 
cal arguments, | - | 


| destiny for life. 


That man is in part the creature of circumstances,' 
is too plain to be controverted. The# little "cbild 
comes into existence, as Dr. Franklin says, * blank 
paper,” on which we may write his character and 
Or in other words, he comes. ito 
being withcut one single thought or impression, but 
still, with the power to think, and with a nature ca- 
pable of receiving impressions. 'he' infant born of 
the best of parents, if reared among a gang of 
robbers and*'murderers, would become a robber and 


{ murderer, and his mind naturally become adapt- 


ed to 8cenes of cruelty and blood. If the game 
infant had been reared among pirates, he would 
have become a-pirate. If. reared among Indians, 
he would pursue the chase, practice the war song 
and dance around the tortured and expiring prisoner, 
and shun the cultivated fields and haunts of civil- 
ized life. He could be brought up to any eourse of 
life, and made to assume any character, by educa- 
tion and habit. | (Fats 

These facts are not only self-evident, but are con- 
firmed by ages of experiencs. And the'wise man 
asserts the 8same, when he declares, © Train up a 
ehild in the way he should go; and when he ts old 
he will not depart from it.* 

As the child then is snsceptible of '8uch various 
impressions, how important that a noble and cor- 
rect direction 8hould be given to his thoughts and 
inclinations. We should warn him to avoid the 80- 
ciety of the dissolute and abandoned, and exbert 
him in the language of holy writ—* My 80n, walk 
not thou in the way with transgressors; refrain thy 
foot from their path. 

As the character of our children is to be wholly 
formed from the impressions made upon their minds 
by our words and examples, how much 1s to be de- 
plored the conduct of 'many parents in using con- 
stant efforts to keep their children in s8ubjugation by 
fear, ſalsehood, and deception. However trifling' it 
nay appear for ine to notice 8ome little incidents in 
the family circle, yet I must confess thatthey passess 
in my. apprehension, too serious and painſul influen- 
ces upon the character and destiny of our children, 
to pass unnoticed. I cannot discharge my duty:to 
God, and the rising generation, without bringing 
this erroneous 8ystem of education directly before 
the reader. | 
True, I shall- notice trifles. But _trifles often 
have a powerful bearing upon the destiny of chi 
dren; yes, and upon that of men. Great effects 


| often result from s8mall causes. | 


| Parents make too constant an effort to keep chil- 
dren in 8ubjection by fear, falsehood, and deception. 
The child perhaps makes a'noise about the room at 
a time when a neighbor calls in. The parent or 
nurse, without intending any harm, bid the child be 
ﬆtill, and affirm that the gentleman will cut off his 
ears, The child having confidenee in the parent, 
believes this. But the time goon arrives when he 
knows it is falsge—consequently it has two very un- 
happy effects upon the child by the parent's long 
persisting in it. It has made him cowardly, by 8ub- 
jecting him to be the dupe 'of unreal and imaginary 
fears, and hag learned him to lie at the same time— 
and he will s8oon_ practice the example by a disre- 
gard of truth. The parent at length begins to pun- 
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ish, . him, for. lying, and. expresses astonishment 
where he could; have learned it! when in fact the 
ehild learned it from the! words and examples of 
thoge , who ate now his. punishers. This punish- 


ment hardens his heart and blinds his mind to the 
priaciples.of justice. . He canaot see the justice of 
being punished for the very thing the parent prac- 
tices. with iapunity. Consequently. the parent 1s 
training him to disregard justice in relation to 
others, and to exercizse cruelty and revenge without 
a Cause, "1's | 
Again. 'The child does, 8ome trifling wrong— 
erhaps disobeys the parents-in a trifiing command. 
Phe. parent tells him he is naughty—is a bad boy, 
and there is a bear or a black man in the chamber, 
and will carry-him off unless he 1s a. better boy.— 
He 800n- learns that this:is a falsehood, and thus the 
parent. is rapidly finishing his child's education to 
practice .falzehood, and to be cowardly and fearful 
of imaginary dangers. He is training him for in- 
ſamy... On. another \necasion the child cries;-the 
parent begins to. pity liimz-and 8ays come to me; the 
child refuses. Phe! parent says, come, s8ee what I 
have got in my pocket for you. . By this motive the 
child is induced to approach; when lo, the parent 
has nothing for him. _'The child is deceived, and 
thus he learns:to practice deception upon others, 
and eyen upon his-parents, and perhaps 1s punished 
for it.” | The child is sick, and to-induce him to take 


some disagreeable medicine, or bitter herb, the pa-! 
rent tastes of it, smacks his lips, and tells him it is 
very good and 8weet, The child takes it, and finds 
himsclf . grossly imposed upon aud deceived by the | 
ſalsehood aud-:deception of the parent, and thus. 
learns/to 4mpose upon. and deceive: others by the. 
most barefaced falsehoods, for which: he must again. 
sDart under the :rod. Thus he is taught, by word. 
and example,  ſalsehood, - deception, injustice and 
eruelty. | 

"The child coming into. existence totally ignorant 
can know nothing but what its parents teach. And 
then how unjust to lie to, deceive, impose upon, arid 
defraud the child, and punish him for practicing the 
Same, as though he might have known better, and 
practiced differently from what he was taught. 

True, the parent may tell him to do better; but 
what do words avail, when he knows the parent 
gets a different example? What avails theory to a 
child, when the parent will not practice it? What 
avails punishing children for profane swearing, or 
telling them it is wrong, when one or both parents 
continually practice it in their hearing? Such-pun- 
ishment only hardens them in crime, and teaches 


them to treat others with the same impropriety of; 


conduct. 


| 


diately with the brain. 


But we have not yet come to the most dark and 


lamentable shades in the. picture of family govern- || 


ment, and its damning influence upon the digspost- 
tion of children, and consequently upon the public 
_ morals... And here I will intfoduce a point which 
may be new to mtiny. 

"There. is no facet more clearly substantiated than 
that the brainis the immediate scat of the intellect — 
the only' organ through which the spirit or mind 
acts, | There is'no 8uch thing as seeing, hearing, 
tasting, smelling ar feeling, except in the brain. 
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As to the first four of these there can be! no dis. ! 
pute, 'The organs of s8ight, hearing, smell and taste, | 
are all placed in the head, and communicate imme- 
Though all this be evident, 
yet.many wiil 8uppose that the sense of feeling iz 
not confined exclusively to the brain, but -diltused 
over the whole system. This 1s not correct, and-in 
evidence of this position, 1 would say— The spinal 
marrow 18 connected with the brain. . in fact, the 
8pinal marrow is but the. brain continued, From 
this 8pinal marrow there are countless little neryes 
distributed. over the whole s8ystem, go fine and 8 
close together, that we. cannot touch our flesh with a 
cambric- needle of the finest description, without 
f-eling it; and we could not fee] it if we did nu 
touch a nerve. 

Now let a penkniſe be inserted between the Joints 
of the back-bone, and the spinal marrow eut off, 
and the whole 8vstem below would be paralized, 80 
that we could neither move a limb, nor feel any 
pain, even though our flesh should be cut or burned 
in. the most - horrid manner.. And why. 18 this 89! 
Because the spinal marrow is the only: medium 
through -. which the brain communicates with the 
whole nervous system. And as the cutting off the 
spinal. marrow s8eparates the whole 8ystem below it 
from the brain, and that ccases to-{eel, it 18s a clear 
case that the brain 1s exclusively the seat, of feel- 
ing, as well as of all the other, seuses and passlons, 
and 18 consequently the seat of the mind. | 

When we touch any substauce, it is not the hand 
or finger which feels; but that touch, produces a 
shock or. vibration upon the brain, and thus it 18 
brought to the.perception of the mind, which 1s the : 


| only agent: that feels, sees, hears, knows, or causes 


us to move and act. 

As then the þraia is. the seat of all our feelings, 
pass1ons, and various emotions, through the medium 
of which' the mind is formed, how important that 
we should observe two things. _ 

First.. Be careful of the head of the. child, 
How. dileful the practice in, which many parents 
and teachers indulge; that of inflicting blows upon 
the:head of the child! Atblow upon the head of an 
adult will often convert a giſted individual into a 
maniac for life. "The child cannot bear 80 much as 
the man of years. - How: dangerous then the prac 
tice to which I refer! You may by one indiscreet | 
blow convert your. gifted son into an idiot, and Jay 
the foundation for years of repentance and. bitter 
remorse. E: 

Viewing the subject in this light, and beheving: 
what I have stated to be true; I tremble when I see 
a parent a guardian 'or teacher inflict a blow 0. 
blows upon this sacred repesitory of the imnd, the 
head. - 

Second. How important also it is that, we should 
act upon those passions. and. powers. of the child, 
which will render him the most noble model of hu. 
man glory! There is in my apprehension nothing. 
more clearly demonstrated.than that each passn,: 
disposition or inclination in man, has uniformly 1 
particular seat in the brain. - Hence, if the parent 
Sets an example of cruelty and revenge before 8; 
child, and operates upon that passion _more that 
upon any other until the child arrives to manhood, 
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then he will be; a cold-blooded, crue]-hearted son, 
and probably a murderer. 7 * 

The reasvn. of this is obvious. . If we exercise 
his feelings of cruelty more than any other, that or- 
can of the brain. which gives rise to this feeling, 
will be more fully developed than any other. Such 
8 child -will naturally make a cruel man. If you 
2xercise his organ. of. henevolence,-which gives rise 
ty compass1on, more 'than any other, then; as the 
4 :1d grows up, that part of the brain and head wall 
4, more. enlarged than any. other, and he will 
zzturally revolt at, the idea of s8uffering and wo, 
:erever he may 8ee. thein, whether in man or 
tx utes. 74 | 

[f we 8et an example of dishonesty in obtaining 
wealth, before our.children, or teach them to. steal 
r rob, they will pursue this dreadful course to get 
roperty. : Or if we teach them to feel an overbear- | 
.\g and inordinate desire for wealth, that propensity 
ill grow. with their growth, and strengthen with 
..eir 8trength. : And they will naturally resort to 
any dishonorable means to acquire property. 

Though you may not believe that those particular 
organs, by. being thus. exercised, will be more de- 
eloped and enlarged, yet one thing 1s certain, that 
whateyer 18 most strongly unpressed upon a child by 
theory and example, will form the leading trait in 
lis character, and that character will be almost un- 
changeably fixed by the time the body has become 
completely developed. Hence the same unhappy 
effect is. produced upon the-child, whether you be- 
lieve it to, be caused by the enlargement of a: par- 
ticular organ or not. | 

We see the effects of it every day around us; 


weread it in the history of other ages, and find it en- | 


forced in the s8criptures. * Train up a child in the 
way he:$hould go, and when he is old he will not 
depart from it.” 

As the child will certainly form his cast from 


. . | 
those in whose care we. place him, and from our 


words and examples, and those of 8ociety around 
bim, what an awful responsib1lity rests upon parents. 
Therefore, if the child is given to practice false- 
hood and deception, speak to him frequently, and 
with horror, of any who parsue zuch a course; and 
by precept and example, be very. exact in avoiding 
ſalsehood and deception, and in practicing the truth, 
Let candor and open dealing characterize all the 
parent's dealings. 

If he be of a hasty spirit, and given to revenge and 
cruelty, set before him an example of forbearance 
and moderation, and exercise his organ 'of benevo- 
lence, compassion and mercy, more than any other. 

ever in his presence take the life of the most des- 
picable insect, nor 8uffer him to do it. Speak with 
pity, and in a melancholy and plaintive voice of the 


Suſferings of the 81ck, and the miseries of all crea- 
ures, 


* Diszolve his heart in tenderness, 
And drown his eyes in tears, 


as often as you can, and he will be a tender-hearted 
man. And this passion of our children should- be 
more exercised than any other. Because a benevo- 
lent and compassionate man cannot be a bad one. 


It is necessary parents should be as much .s0 as | 


possible, and avoid scolding or speaking in boisterous 
tones of language to their children. Punishment of 
a corporeal nature should be dispensed with as muclr 
as possible. Threatening and angry harsh expression - 
Should be dispensed with altogether. 

In a word—if-you wish. your child to form a 8ound 
moral reputation, and be an ornament to haman na- 
ture, then by precept and example set the copy. be- 
fore hun 1n your daily walk and conversation. Helis 
the soft wax, and your precepts and examples are the 
Seal which will place an. impression up&n the wax 
which time cannot deface nor obliterate. 

Speak to him with disgust and astonishment of 
those vices you wish him to avoid, and be careful to 
avoid them yourself. 'Then in the language of Solo- 
mon, * he will not walk in the way of the wicked; he 
will refrain his feet from their path.” If we wish our 
children to be honest, prudent, just, merciful and be- 
nevolent, we must be 80 ourselves. 

But if we wish them to .he cowardly, deceptive, 
unjust, and liars, the -course;1s plain. Persist..in 
frightening them with bears and black men carrying 
them off—make them believe that if they do not be- 
have well, that every stranger who comes in will cut 
off their ears—and if they refuse obedience, promise 
them something when you have nothing for them— 
tell them the most nauseous drug is pleasant and 
good to the taste. Keep up the family government 
with one series of snch little deceptions; frauds and 
falsehoods—then if the- children imitate the example 
set, beat them severely for it, and a good foundation 
will be laid to land them 1n infamy and disgrace. 

If you wich to make them slanderers, criticise 
freely the characters of your neighbors; s8can and 
condemn their faults—tell every scandalous tale you 
hear of their conduct, and you will easily accomplish 
the end. If you wish to make your child cruel, and 
give him an _ungovernable temper, then scold him 
frequently and give him bad names; keep a rod laid 
up in his sight to frighten him, and beat him severe- 
ly for every trifling offence, and you will certainly 
accomplish your task. 'Those children who are the 
most beaten and abused, are with few exceptions the 
most ungovernable and cruel men. 

If you wish to make them w hat they should be, be 
mercifu], indulgent, yet decided and firm in enforcing 
your commands. Never deceive nor defraud them. 
Never tell them a falsehood, nor alarm them with 
false fears. Let us coolly consider what we would 
have them to be, and then be that ourselves, and thus 
by our precept and example lead them to shine with 
moral glory and grandeur in the temple of virtue. 
And in after years they will rise up and call us bless- 
ed. To” 


THE INFIDEL. 
Original. 


Taz inhabitants of the little town of Conklin were 
witnesses to a singular scene on the twenty-third of 
November, 17-—. The sun had just looked over the 
large hills which rose cold and bare, at the eastern 
extremity of the town. The faded grass was crisped 
by the thick frost of the preceding night, and the 
ponds and rivers were encrusted by a thin sheet of 
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jee. The laborer had bit just gone to his daily em- 
Joyment, and but few stores and shops were open. 


he wood-chopper was obliged to pause occasionally | 


and thresh his hands, which became numb im the 
bleak wind which gently blew along the streets. 
There were not, however, many persons to be geen 
13n the avenues of the town; although the smoke 
which issed in thick volumes from the chimneys, | 
told plainly that the inhabitants had generally arisen, | 
for those who dwell in villages and small towns, to. 

their credit be it spoken, do, for the most part, adopt | | 
the farmer's wholesome habit of early rising. Early 
as it was, a motley assemblage was suddenly seen to 
emerge from one of the back streets, and slowly pour 
itself into the Jarge square in front of the town-house. 

At first you would have taken them for a company of 
emigrants; but upon surveying them more narrowly, | | 
the countenances of their own townsmen were Tecog-) 
nized by the inhabitants, who had crowded to their | 
windows, to gaze at the unusual Process10n. Here 
stood an old man, whose” brow was' 8prinkled with 
white hairs, and whose cheek bore the ſurrows of 
seventy winters. 'Near him was a young woman, 
whose homely attire, though clean and neatly darned, 
bespoke the extremity of poverty. She looked up in- 
to the old man's face, with a sad and anxious expres- 
an on her pale countenance. She was 8een to clap | 
Her hands sudden]y, then to lean upon her aged fa- 
ther's shoulder and weep. At a little distance from 
this suffering pair, stood seven young children with 
their mother in the midst. She was a middle-aged | 
woman, but the traces of suffering, the sallow hue of 
hopeless indigence, gave to her wan features an ex- 
press1on of age which 'did not rightfully belong to! 
them. * "Her dress was a long gown of striped cotton, | 
which was much too slight to guard her emaciated | 

frame from the effects of the cold weather. Her hoes | | 
were thin, and her neck was hardly covered with a 
sma[l handkerchief that she ever and anon endeav- 
ored to draw over that part of her flesh, which was 
exposed to view. She was, however, perfectly clean, 
and her bearing that of a modest and virtuous woman. 
Her little children were more warmly clad. An old 
cloak, which evidently belonged to the mother, was 
closely wrapped around a Sucking infant which she | 
carried in her arms; while the less helpless portion 
of her family were covered with sundry coarse and 
worn-out garments. Her eldest son, a boy of four- | 
teen, stood a little in front of the other children, with 

a piece of brown crust in his hand, reached towards 
his mother; and from his earnest look, and neck 

bent forward, it was evident that he was endeavoring 
to persuade her to take and eat the only remaining 

morsel which their wallet had contained. She was 

mechanically shaking her head, and motioning to- 
wards a small girl, whose hands were stretched out 
towards the bread, and whose loud hoarse cries, in- 
terrupted oceasionally by a strangling cough, Suffi- 
ciently denoted that she was crying for it. The eld- 
est girl had an old broken chair in one hand, and a 
porringer in the other. A little boy, two years of 
age, was trying to climb up by her frock and peep 

into the cup, while the girl was reiterating to him 

that there was nothing in it. A boy somewhat older 

was Raggering under the weight of a plain pine 


| 


| 


table, and occasionally putting one of his bare feet 
on the top of the other, to keep it warm. 

Near this group were several poor men loaded with 
different articles of household furniture; looking about 
them- with sad and desponding” countenances. A 
number of women with bundles of old-clothing, pails, 
tabs, and baskets, stood in the rear, and Seemed dis. 
posed to rest themselves on the large, flat doorstone 
of the church. Altogether, there were about fifty 
Souls in the assembly, 

Hundreds of spectators were already regarding 
this unusua] spectacle, and inly wondering what it 
could men. Our limits will not permit us to notice 
the various exclamations and remarks which were 

made by the lookers on, but we must confine our: at- 
tention to the inmates of a large* white house, with 
green blinds and gay porch whiely looked -out upon 
the 8quare where the wanderers had halted. There 
could be seen at the front windows of this imposing 
mans1on, an elderly man of aristocratic appearance, 
his wife with her high fashionable cap, and two 
daughters, the eldest about seventeen years of age, 
while the other was considerably younger. 

* Are those people going to 8et out on a Journey, 
89 'early ?* 8ajd the younger daughter. * This is a 
sh1vering morning to travel in.” 

*Who can they be?! ejaculated the other young 
lady, endeavoring to scrape 8ome of the frost off the 
pane which she was looking through, in order to get 
a better sight of them. 

© Do n't raise that window, daughter,” said the 
mother to the younger girl. © Ugh! you have filled 
the room with cold air already. Shut down the sash, 
Maria !” 

But Maria was too much engaged by something 
which had struck her eye to hear the command of 
her mother, and she suddenly called out-—* Louis! 
come and look! I declare there is the widow Bowen 
with” her children, as sure as I 'm alive—and there 
stands old Peter Waterman=-there is Betsey Brad- 
ley, our washerwoman! what in the world does it 


mean? Why, I thought they were some old strag- 
| glers !* 


* What! what! said the old gentleman, moving 


towards the window. But his remarks were drown- 
| ed by the louder voice of Louisa, who expressed her 
| wonder and astonishment with that emphasis common 
' to young ladies on such occasions. 


I will call Betsey hither, and ask her what .it all 
means,” said 8he. * Betsey ! Betscy doen S Step 
here a moment.” 

Betsey, who had been watching the windows of 
Mr. Ellwood's houze sometime, was not slow in obey- 
ing the call. 

* What in the name of wonder,” cried the old lady, 
no longer dreading the cold air which rushed in at 
the open window— what in the world is the matter 
with you all, child ? 

© We have had notice to quit,” said Betsey, shiver- 
ing, and dropping a courtesy. 

* What! to quit the town! exclaimed Mr. Bll 
wood, 

The young ladies bridled, and began to guspect 
"50mething wrong. 


* No, s1ir, not the town. But, you know that old 
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Squire Sanford who owned our tenements in the val- || waved his hand, and passed on, followed eagerly-by 
ey, is dead, and his 89n'—she looked keenly at Lou- || the whole company, who, with brightened looks kept 
iga—_ has—has turned us all out of doors, because || close to the heels of their youthful guide. 
our rents Were not paid ;' and here :Betsey who had * That 's nobly done ” exclaimed Fouisa, clasping 
been scarcely able to get out 80 much, covered her | her- hands evergetically. « See, father, Walter is 
face with a ragged cotton handkerchief and sobbed | leading them all to his own house ! ; 
aloud. | Mr. Ellwood could not deny that Walter had, in _— 
Louisa blushed and cast a triuinphant glance to- | the present instance, shown. a magnanimous spirit, k. 
wards her father, who also looked towards his daugh- , although he mumbled 8omething like, © He 'l| run 1 
ter, with a mortified air. Mrs. Ellwood was the first || out all his estate. He is a hair-brained fellow to do 
to break 8lence. * The hypocritical knave !?' cried || this,” &c.. | 


she— to turh people” ont of doors on such a morning || Mrs. Ellwood joined with Louisa in extolling the 

as this ! Has he no compassion for his fellow crea- | goodness of the young man, and contrasting his con- 

tures? But, shut down the window, my darling-- || duct, in no very gentle terms, with that of Charles 

we can talk to Betsey through the window.” Sanford, the inexorable young landlord. : 
* Oh, pa! cried Maria, reluctantly lowering the || * For my part, I never thought much: of- these \ 

sa5h—* can't we take, Betsey in ? There is the ded- || young saints,' said the old lady. * Religion - looks pO 

room over the library. I am $ure that'— very well in an aged person, who ought to be grave / 
* You are a mere child,” interrupted the old gen-|' and exemplary ; but in a youth, I like: to see cheer- 

tleman, $till looking at the houseless assemblage— || fulness, and open, cordial, frank, and | unreserved 

* we have not room for all these people; and of what || manners.” 

use would it be to. give one of them an asylum? || * Religion looks well in any body,” replied Mr. Ell- 


Now, if we could take them all in—but you know the | wood peevishly. 

thing is 1impossble.” * B0 it does,” said Louisa— but a man may be re- 
i Yes, but pa,' 8aid Lowsa hesitatingly, * perhaps || ligious at heart. He may show it in his actions, but 

that if we took in Betsey, others would single out || make no public proſession. I [think this morning's 

their objects of charity, and by that means the whole | experience ought to convince us that a man who 


a _ 


would be 80on housed.” ' makes no pretension to religion, can be more gener- 
Your father 8peaks judicious]y,' 8aid Mrs. Ell ;| ous and more charitable than one who does.” 
wood, in that mild, s8elf-complacent tone which some * With regard to religion, there are two.sorts,” said 


people use, to cover up the coldness of their hearts: || Mrs. Ellwood, adjusting herself in her arm chair, be- 
* you perceive that we have attracted attention al- || fore a bright coal fire. * There is the religion which 


ready, 'The misses Clorinda, opposite, appear to be || induces one to attend divine service on the sabbath-— 
oiggling at us already.” 


| to be hospitable to the ministers of God, and to'— 
* You are mistaken, mother, they are weeping,— || here she looked around, and discovered that there 
81d Maria, © I could cry too. I never felt s0 beiore || was no one in the room but little Chloe, who was - 
in my life.” | | hunting up the footstool for her mistress. 

*Ah well,' 8aid the old lady with a sigh, © how || The spectators who had left their houses to gaze 
much misery there is in this world ! Now, children,” || upon the poor people, hastily retreated, and the town 
continued she in a slow, mouthing manner, * you see || was s00n restored to its usual quietness;. but many a 
by this, how- providence sometimes' | carrulous old maiden was seen dodging about from 

' Betsey is 8till shivering under the window,' cried || house to house, when the sun had attained: its merid- 
Louisa, who gometimes gave way to a burst of resent- || ian and warmed the atmosphere, to discuss the char- 
went, which heightened her color, and rendered her || acter of young Sanford, and tell the. latest news from 
dark eyes as brilliant as diamonds—* your remarks || Walter's hospitable domain. | 


would not help her, mother. I do say, pa, it is a Walter Belden was a youth of twenty-three, who 
Shame! I will go out and lead her in—and ee all |{ ,,. early left an orphan, in the charge of his uncle. 
those little children out there ; and you care nothing The uncle died when Walter had attained his 8ix- 
about it, only because that good for. nothing Charles teenth year, and left a large estate' to his nephew, 
Sanford has turned them out. You would uphold || ,;.p , request that he would till continue in the 
him in any thing, I believe ” large mansion, and not part with it on any account. 

' You forget propriety, daughter, in thus'——but ||yg414e; had faithfully obeyed this request of his kind 
TL ouisa was gone. When the charitable girl had uncle; although he had made such repairs' and im- 
reached the porch, she saw another person conferring provements ortho building that if the old gentleman 
with Betsey, and 8he sbrunk back, while lip 'and had come back to earth, he would scarcely have re- 
brow, neck and bosom, were suffused in a bright || .\.1;zed the old homestead of his fathers. Into this 
blush of recognition, She returned to the room. | house, he hid taken the late tenants of Charles San- 

'See! 8e? cried Maria, running up to Louis, |! ford, and promised to use his influence with. that 
as She entered, © there is your Walter giving Betsey || young man, to restore them to their respective dwel- 
money, and leading her off,to a shehter ! | lings. Every one wondered at this extraordinary 

Louisa, 8till blushing, advanced to the window. || disinterestedness in young Belden, althou h he had 

here she beheld an elegant youth. dressed some- || always borne the character of a liberal and reckless 
vhat extravagantly, speaking to the shelterless suffer- || fellow. But Louisa was mm tre nsports. If she had 
rs; Miling, and bowing to the women, giving mon- |, loved him before, she worshipp 2d him now. Noth- 


©) to 80me, and cheering others. In a moment, he || ing could have taken place more opportunely to her 3 


— — 


» 


- cruelty, and extolling the princely beneficence of 
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 wishes. The tice ]vitor, Charles Sanford, was a | 

favorite with her- father ; and, indeed, many young 
ladies fancied him. He was both handsome and in- 
telligent ; but his strict course of life, his occasional 
gravity, and 'honest bluntness did not, in the eyes of | 
Louisa and her mother, give him any claim to_ the 
title of a fine gentleman. He was equally rich with 
Walter, and quite as learned, Perhaps he possessed 
a sounder understanding than his rival; but he was 
not such'an adept in making fine speeches, and was 
less entertaining. Mr. Ellwood was completely 
s1]lenced for the present. He dare not speak in favor 
of Sanford, now that every one was deprecating his 


Belden. 
family when, at about four o'clock in the afternoon, 

young Sanford paid them a visit, and entered the 
room. as unconcernedly as if nothing had occurred to 
lower him 1n their opinion. Louis1, who had always 

treated him with politeness, now very coldly returned 
nis salutation. Mrs. Ellwood actually frowned, and 
her husband, himself, did not offer his hand ; while 
the young Maria pouted and said, * 1 do nt love you, 

Mr. Sanford, because -you turned Betty into the 
ﬆreet.' He looked a little 8urprised, but seated him- 
8If with his usual s21f{-pozsess1on. 


* A cool day,” said Mr. Ellwood after a consider- 
able «9% ; but thinking that something ought to be | 


821d. 

Quite 80, returned Senbigd../ 
fortable on the road. 
L—. TI have had the pleasure of hearing the Rev. 
Mr. Locke, to-day. He was quite eloquent. Did 
you-ever hear him, Mrs. Ellwood !T 

*,No, sir, ' returned the go0d woman with a-super- 
cilious Smile, and whispered to Louisa, © I wonder it 


Mr. Locke said any thing about turning poor. people || 


out of doors in November.” 

© Your tenants, sir,” said Louisa aloud, * seem to 
follow your example. 'They have been travelling too 
to-day. 

«Ah?! cried he, © I am glad to hear it. I am glad 
they have turned out at last. My dear father con- 
tinued them in those old buildings too long. I wish 
they had gone before.” . 

Monstrous?. thought Louisa. 


* He will never. make the man his father was,” said |. 


Mr. Ellwood mentally. 


M Mr. Belden*has found house room for them, how- 
ever, ' 8aid- Louisa. 


** Belden is a good fellow,” said Sanford with a 


Sigh—*a HAPPY. one too, I $u3pect, ' and he lookel. 


meaningly at Louisa. . 
Yes, 


© virtnous actions generally are 
their own reward'; und, if ever any body deserved to 


8a1d $she; 


be happy, it is Walter Belden. 
happy, to-day." 


'The large dark eyes of Sanford were, for a mo- 
. ment, filled with an expression of sorrow ; but he 
© $800N turned to Mr. Ellwood and inquired for. a dozen 
smart carpenters.” -But the old gentleman was not 
very communicative. * He was held in check by the 
resentful anole wiſe and daughter ; and San- 
ford, finding that something unpleasant had occurred, 
although he knew not what, S00n took his leave. 


it 18 really uncom- | 
| I have qust returned from | 


He has made others | 


; both started. 


countenance wreathed in her sweetest''8miles, she 
What then was the surprise of the Ellwood | 


| Passed me in the street with the most woe-begone 


| know him well. 


and £quanders all his earnings in drink and debauch | 
, CTY. Fw 
, 


© Who ever saw such assnrance!” cried Mrs. Ei. 
wood, as 800n as'the door was closed upon the. re. 
treating visitor—-* to boast of what he has done, and © 
glory in it, when he ought to be bowed with Shame 
to the earth ! 
- © But, mother,* said Louisa, *he has been attend. 
ing a religious convention. No doubt he has | brought 
away grace enough to cover a thousand ins. 

Mr. Ellwood smiled pensively, and said- to him- 
&elf, © all is over with poor Sanford.” 

At that moment, the bell rang, and''Mr. Belden 
was ushered into the room. Mother and daughter 
\Louisa's eyes glistened, and with a 


gave the youth the easest chair in the room. 

* I have just. 8een Sanford,” cried Belden, * he 
visage that ever [ set 'my eyes on." The essence of 
all the holiness in the world seemed concentrated in - 
his miraculous face. By the by, Louisa, that is a 
8curvy affair—this unroofing of gray heads "and wit. 


| ows—what 8ay you my little dnek Y 


* It only proves what you | have often 811d,” replied 
she, © that religion and morality do not necessarily 00 | 
together.” 

* Oh; the lust of gain, no doubt'—ecried he, * San- 
ford means to fare as well in this world as he un- 
doubtedly will in the next.” | 

* Are the poor creatures comfortable, now?” aid 
Mrs. Ellwood. | 

* Mother ! how can you ask 8uch a qQUERenes Pin 
terrupted Louisa: 

* Why, $0, 80,” said Walter, 'in answer to the 
mother. * But they are very much"dissatisfied: with 
Sanford. 'There 1s one man among” them by the 
name of Johnson—' ' | 

*A very rogue !' said Mr. Ellwood hastily. * «1 


He breaks'all his engagements, | 


But I beg pardon, sir.? Ls | 
* Well, as I-was going - to 82y when you inter. 


| rupted. me,' continued 'Belden, with an air of consid-' 
 erable importance—* this Jobnson is very indignat 
at the treatment . which 


he has received fromthe: 
younz 8a1nt. He'says he has been bothered for rent? 
Sometine, 'and that Sanford's agent was quite uncivil. 
to him. - He/also 82ys he knows a thing'or twoabout * 


| Sanford which would | not recommend him” to the | 


church officers'—and Belden looked very sly. 
* Pray what is it? inquired Mrs. Ellwood. 
* Oh, an affair !— 
« Monstrous'! . mid;::he a professor to! Py 
Lousia. * Now, pa, what do you say Y os 
© I do n't know any thing about it,” rephned” Mr | 
Ellwood doggedly. | 
© Tperceive,” aid Mrs: Ellwood, looking kindly at 
Belden Mnough her spectacles, and smiling like't: 
Sunbeam,” * that with all your volatility you are oy 
se850d of an excellent heart— 


* Pshaw, mother,” interposed Louisa, © Walter dos 
not want to hear any.of: your long SCTINONS, '* p 


* Let the old hen cackle, whispered Belden in th he 
car of Louisa, *T'am all attention.” | 


Mrs. Fllwood went 'on, *T perceive, ir, p” 
although you make no high professions of” Santi, 


cried 


- 
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you are, at least,  * a doer of the word,” Our. Sa- 
_ viorsays that ** not-every one who saith Lord ! Lord ! 
zhall enter the kingdom, but he that doeth the will of 
my Father which is in-heaven''—and, surely, charity. 
Is — brightest ornament in the christian' S CrYOWN. 

As the worthy Mr, Cruikshank used to 8ay—he was 
ny. step brother—you have heard of Mr. Cruikshank, 

Mr. Belden.” 

« Oh. certainly, certainly—I know what you were 
going t0.84y 3. but I bring the matter all into the com- 
pass of these few words, * Be virtuous | for virtue's 
sake.' - Now, whether there is another world or not 
matters nothing... If ' there is, we shall all know it 
when we get there. My plan is, to do-well while on 
this earth, and let eternity look out for itself; and I 
believe no one-will gay: that I am not a man of honor, 
and as good as:my neighbors. He looked proudly at 
Louisa for an approval, which, of course, was ac- 
corded, | 

We:must now.leave Belden to enjoy. the zociety of 
his Louisa-and her garrulous mother, and convey the 
reader about a quarter of a mile, to the house of San- 
ford. The evening was far spent, and the young 
landlord was 8itting. in his. private. apartment, at a 
small table, on. which was spread a Bible, opened 
s0mewhere.. in. the book of Job. He sat with one 
arm leisurely lying across: the book, his eyes resting 
on the grate, and his whole countenance betraying 
the workings, of a suffering $pirit.' A. rap at his door 
aroused- him from: his painful reverie. A. servant an- 
nounced. that a.stranger was below who. desired to 
peak with him. _ * Show. him up,” said the young 
man. In a moment a peasant entered the room, and 
with a bashful-air.took the seat which was/handed to 
him, 

'I don't kb,” 8aid the Stranger, * but that I am 
come on a very strange errand,” and he hesitated. 

* Make yourself perfectly easy,” said Sanford. +1 
presume'there, are stranger things in the world than 
your errand. .'Take your .0wn time, and speak at 
your leisure.? 

* Well, sir—ahem ! ” and he was: silent.. The youth 
poured out/a glass of cider. and presented it, asked a 
little about the ;news of the day, and the peasant's 
confidence revived. _ 

'T am really. afraid that you will think me very 
rude.and unreasonable,' said the man, 

'I trust you have not...come to ask_. for. my head,” 
8d Santord. laughing. -: * If not, be assured there is 
no harm.,:. I. am certajnly prepared to; hear s8ome- 
thing very. remarkable. 

' Well, sir,”, 8aid the other with desperate resolu- 


Gon, A * have a child that is. very art IN ery— 
816k? 


* Oh, is that it? 8aid the Tomb, taking out” his | 


PurSe—: you want me to—” 

* No, no, not that,” said the other motioning . HEE 
the money with his hand. * She i is a, poor girl who 
cg out to DOnVIOR,; and, is certainly. beneath your no- 

e. 

{My mazter did not think. the poor beneath his 
notice,” 82d Sanford gravely--* I will do any thing 

dat. lies ; I my. power. to contribute to her recovery.” 


'Are you RENOWN - to, any young. lady 7: inquired 
the DRALAN, Ee 
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| thought It would be 80.. 


providence to” his bereaved spirit. 


199: 


This was touching on a 8ore. play we a tinge af” 
red shot up to the very eyes of the youth ; but, 
posing/the man to be deranged, he«stared at him as 
he made answer, *I am not engaged, sir, to any 
woman ; -but pray what 'bearing 'can that-question 
have upon the case in hand P -- 

* Pardon, 'me, sir, if I have offended you. 1 
Ott m r. child ! what 
will become of you. I shall be leſt os in the wide 
world, and no hand will be near to close' my eyes, 
when 1 go to my long home. Poor, dear Caroline !' 
and the old man gave vent to a burst of grief 80. vio- 
lent that the youth feared he would expire on. "ny 
ſo | 
Ed, affected, Ha 5 begged him. to be & COM+- 
forted, and said he would send his Payanang mme- 
diately to the poor girl. 

* You are the only physician” that can hee) her, 
cried the father, at length rendered _desperate. 34 
is for you that she has pined in secret ' for seven long 
months, and I knew nothing of it, until this very day 
discovered by accident the whole truth.' 

A thrill of wonder and delight ran through. the 
veins 'of the young man, for he felt that it was inhis: 
power to make an innocent, suffering fellow.. being 
happy. He was on the point of 'sealing the compact 
at once ; but judgment 'stepped in, and he ny 
841d, I will go with you immediately.” 

In a moment, the farmer and Sanford: were pur- 
Suing their way towards the cottage of -the--ſor- 
mer. | 

« Father, have you come ? 8aid a faint but melos; 
dious voice, which sounded like an angel whispering: 
in the air, as they passed through the doors” +Sanford 
looked in the: direction from which the s0 ;.,pro- 
ceeded. A light female form was reclining in a large 

easy-chair—a form 80 ethereal], 80 graceful, and yet 
80. languid, that- he almost doubted whether it was 
not a dizembodied spirit that he looked upon. Her. 
large intelligent eyes were: full of sorrow, but her! 
complexion was of the purest and: most delicate 
white marble. Her small mouth was 8weeter in. its 
expression than any figure of mine: can describe, and 
her lips of 8nch richness that -no coamparison would 
convey an adequate idex of them-to:the reader. She 
recognized. young Sanford | metantly, and was. evis: 
dently very much surprised and.,confuged. - The old 
man withdrew, -and the. young people - under- 
stood each ather: She told him: that she had a 
ded the secret. of her love .to a friend. who had 
divulged it ; but that she should. never haye d: 
him to know. any thing about her sufferings, if we 
not. become acquainted with _ them. from another. 
mouth.. He found her mind quite.as-engaging as her. 
person ; and, as he had that yery -night resolved, 
though not without many inward stryggles, to forget 
Louisa, the gentle Caroline semed like the . gift of 
It may be unne- 
cessary to say that she rapidly recovered. her health. 

In the mean time the courtship. -between Belden 
and Louisa went-on briskly....; Belden, as usual, pro- 
claimed his own virtues, laughed 2d at religion and CoUn- 
SCICNCC, Said that a principle of onor. and a love of 
virtue was all the guide necessary to constitute a per-. 
fect character. Loujsa believed. .80- too, for 'she. 


a Re. 
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. thought him all that was great and excellent. | She 
knew not that this love of honor and / virtue \must 
have fuel to keep 'it alive ;'*he knew not that as 
man cannot bottle up the sanbeams to/preserve them 
to give him light by night, so neither can he who 
acts upon what little grace he may possess, carry out 
a virtuous cours? through life, do well whe it 1s his 
Interest to do the contrary, and control his passions 
and vicious inclinations uniformly, unless he has a 
regular principle, derived from a higher source than 
his'own' fallible and inconstant will. She knew” not 
that a'man 'must 'aim higher than his mark if he 

would reach it, by the exertion of mere 'human 
 8trength; and that the soul can neither elevate itseIf 
nor hold its own, that * every good and every perfect 
gift cometh from God.” She did not consider that 
true nobleness descends from heaven, and does not 
spring up out of the earth—that * the breath of heav- 
en must swell the sail,* or the resolutions of man 
would be found too weak to carry him safely through 
temptation. Thus, trusting to his own good disposi- 
tion, Belden thought he should never feel disposed. to 
err, and boasted of his own intrinsic excellence, which 
needed no asststance from the word of God. What 
was'the eonsequence? Simply, that he had'no'prin- 
ciple at 'all. Phis world was al} to him, and the 
gratification of his appetites, the fostering 'of his 
pride, were the highest points at which he aimed. 
Being naturally of a generous disposition, he would 
Sometimes be liberal to the poor. He had money 


enough, and he could well afford to spare it. He felt 


not its loss. He was not the widow who threw her 
two' mites, being all her living, into'the treasury. He 
never hid his good deeds... We have seen him lead 
the' houseless tenants to his roof; but it was inthe 
face of handreds. He knew that Louisa would wit- 
ness the act of munificence which was intended to 
astonish the other beholders. - But Jook at the incon- 
sistencies of his self-sufficient goodness. We hear 
him, on the same day, broaching a most infamous 
scandaJon the character of young Sanford. He had 
heard that Caroline was in love with him. He im- 
proved upon the tale, and gave out that Sanford had 
imposed upon her- tenderness—or, he insinuated as 
much. Tt is true he did it thoughtlessly, (good- 
natnredly, he would say;) but would it not be be- 
lieved just as 800n, would it not injure Sanford just 
as much, whether the tale was told with a frownin 
or a smiling face? He did not think of this! Why 
not ? "Simply, because he did not care ; becanse he 
had'no principle ; because his own feelings and in- 
clinations were his guides. He might sometimes do 
good,'and at other times do evil. For want of'a 
steady and conscientious regard to duty—for want 
of 'a just estimate of the bright and glorious example 
of the Son of God, he was quite as liable to do one 
as the other. For want of believing in the high des- 
tiny of the immortal spirit---the purity and holiness of 
his Maker in whose presence he must one day stand, 
he was tossed about on the sea of passion like a helm- 
less bark. He had. no- religious principle. He 
might be generous, Mike a dog, to one man; and, like 
a dog, bite another.*+ He was of the earth, earthy ; 
and his immortal '8out was, like a brute, hnked with 
ihe dast of the earth. | 


Yet, this was the man whom Louisa' loved; and 
whom $she looked wp to as' almost'a 'god'! © About 
two weeks after the events recorded in the 'first' part 
of this narrative, Belden'and' Louisa were returning 
home 'from'a party. The moon shone brightly, and 
objects could be seen at 8ome dietance. 'Just as they 
had turned into the <quare, T.ouisa 8aw a young wo- 
man tripping along gaily, at a litle distance, who 


looked very much like Betsey, the washerwoman. 


She called out to her. The wench turned; and Loy- 
182 perceived 8he had not been deceived. 

© Well, Betsey,' said the young Tady, -* where have 
you hidden yourself this fortnight past 7 

© Is that you, mistress,” said the girl hastily coming 
up, and dropping a courtesy to Belden.” . 

* Yes,” answered I ouisa-— | havent _ you in 
some time. - 'What do you'do with yourself 4 
© Why really madam,” returned Betesey, * T have «9 
much work on hand, scouring up the tenement and 
cleaning up after the masons and carpenters, that [ 

do n't go abroaa much.” b. 

* What masons and what carpenters 7 cried Lounsa, 
completely mystified. 

© Oh, did you not know, mistress, that we had all 
gone back into our houses' in the valley P | 

* Astonishing ? said Louisa, turning to Belden-- 
* my dear ir, you did not tell me that your” visitors 
were gone !? 

© Yes, they have been gone these three days,” said 
Belden ; * they occupy their old tenements again, 
But, pish ! let 's walk on.” But Louisa's cnriosity 
was too much raised to admit of her dropping the 
snbject 80 easily, especially as Betsey immediately 
reptied to Belden, * No, sir, they are not '0LÞ tene-. 
ments now. They have been fitted up, and new 
roofed, and made tight and warm and comfortable.” . 

* But Sanford has not done all” this P mquired | 
Louisa. 

* Oh yes, and a great deal more,” returned Betty, 
* he has crossed off all our rent scores, and gays we 
owe him nothing, but shall now begin a new year,. : 
and date our bills from the first of next Jannary ; s 
you see we $hall live in the houses a month for notl= 1 
ing, besides the time that is past which we are not to | 
pay for, though some of us owe him for six months. 

« Sanford acts very differently from what T suspect- 
ed!” cried Louisa, looking in Belden's face with ut- 
disgnised amazement. * 8 

©Yes, my dear,” replied Pelden, ©but that does | 
not exptate* his offence—the turning of those poor 
people out of doors on a keen frosty morning.” 

« You are mistaken, 'sir!' cried Betty, * he did not 
do it. You ee, Mr. Sanford had examined the hov- 
ses and found them in a very leaky condition ; and 
therewas old Mrs. Doughty that had the rheumatien, * 
and he said jt was all occasioned 'by the water drip- | 
ping in throngh the roof; and 80 he determined to 
set ome builders to work, and put the tenements Wt 
first rate order, for that 'they wan't-fit' for” no humat 
beings to live in ; and 80. he told Mr. Ashton Þ5 
agent, to tell the tenants that if any of them coul : 
find a place to stay a few days, he would 'farnish - 
the houses for them.” Well, you know, Mr. Asbte. 
is a very hard man, and he was tia dreadfuF teas, : 


| because Some of us did n't pay our rents up; and! , 


ho 


%- 
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| him pacing the floor backwards and forwards, for two 


ind too forced to 


mind. The sting of malice was 100. apparent to es- 
and when $he recollected that .8he || 


when Mr. Snford/ went off: out” of town, what does 
Ashton do, but take hold of what Mr. Sanford had 
$4id, for an excnse to_turn us all bag and baggage 
out of doors. I have talked with Susan Brewer who 
lives at Mr. Sanford's, and she told me all about 1t. 
$0, when Mr. Sanford came home, the agent told 
him that we had. all gone, and he sa1d. he was very 
glad, and paid you a very pretty compliment, Mr.. 
Belden, for giving us house room until our tenements 
were repaired. But in the afternoon, Mr. Sanford 
went over to your house, you know, Miss Louisa'— 

© Yes, yes, I remember, but pray go on. 

« Well,” continued Betty, © on the way back he met 
zomebody that told him all about how: Ashton had 
zerved us.” 'Mr. Sanford said he had understood that 
we all removed*of 'our own free will; and then he 
perceived that"the agent had given us no reason for 
removing us; but had turned us out into the street by 
main force. So, Sally says, that Mr. Sanford came 
home to his own house in a terrible haste, and he 
called np Mr: Ashton, and he talked to him like the 
thunder and lightning in a 8torm. You know Mr. 
Sanford is a. very-sweet tempered man, but Susan 
s8ays 8he can now $ay that she has seen him angry 
for once. She 8ays that Mr. Sanford looked as if he 
was going to knock Ashton right down on the spot ; 
and you-might have heard his-voice a mile off, he was 
50 terrible put out. And whenhe opened the great 
hall door and told - Ashton to go about his busmess, 
and never speak to him again, he looked s0 awful 
that all the s8ervants shrunk back for fear; because, 
you know, they never saw their master angry before. 
Susan $aid that as 800n as he had turned off. Ashton, 
Mr. Sanford went up. to his room, and she could hear 


hours, in ,8uch..a terrible /passion, that the whole 
house 8eemed to shake under his feet.” 

* B90. you have got back, at lat, to your old place,” 
811d Lonisa listlessly, and hardly knowing what she 
was dolng. {pig 

* Oh;yes, ma'am,” said Betty, © and fixed up s0 fine 
too. The walls are new plastered and painted, and 
all that. You musbcall and see me, Miss Louisa, 
for I am not ashamed to have any body call and see 
me now ; the house looks 80 pretty and comfortable, 
outside and in.” | | | 

Betsey departed, and Louisa grew very thoughtful. 
She perceived that Sanford had been injured, and 
8ome returns of tenderness towards him, (for he had 
been her first lover,) were about entering her heart, 
when Belden said abruptly, *so you did not know 
that the tenants were gone back. Oh yes, they have 
all cleared out. But do n't give that cunning San- 
ford too much credit for this business. I 'll warrant 
that there is 8ome trick at the bottom of it all + for I 
never knew one of your saints that could not make 
ww appear to be white, and white appear to. be 

ack,” | 

Louisa did not 80 readily assent to this speech, as 
She had been accustomed to do. It was too shallow 
impose even upon_ her. infatuated 


»"Pe detection ; | 
had never heard Sanford. speak against Belden in 
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r life, 8he could not avoid coutrasting the conduct | 
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of this bollew-hearted coxcomb, with that of her: east- 
off gwain.- Skhe-also reflected that while Belden 
loudly proclaimed his own good deeds, and made all 
the parade he could of his liberality, the course of 
Sanford's generous actions was like a still deep river, 
that pursues its noiselgss way through a fruitful land. 
'The traveller sees the fertile fields blooming in luxu- 
riance, while the river which nourishes them is nn- 
heard, and hidden. by its own fruitful banks... In 
truth, a revulsion of feeling was fast taking place in 
Louisa's mind, when suddenly. Belden cried, © Look, 
Louisa ! there they go.” Louisa turned, and 8aw Mr. 
Sanford crossing the 8quare with a lovely sylph hang- 
ing on his'arm, who looked up with a face of love to 
her companion. 

*'That,” said Belden, * is this immaculate Sanford 
and the servant girl. He has now become 80 brazen 
as to parade the public streets with his harlot !? 

Louisa's face reddened with indignation: Sinſo:d 
was again the sly hypocrite, the false-hearted  reer:- 
ant, the seducer of innocence. Did she not now see 
him with her own eyes !- | Did she not see that smile 
of confidence and affection, with which the ruined 
girl regarded the sanctified villain. Belden triumph- 
ed, and Sanſord was once more an object of detesta- }. 
tion. On the next Sunday, at the conclusion of di- 
vine Service, the town- clerk arose and cried, © ] pub- 
lish the bans of matrimony between Walter Belden 
and Louisa Ellwood.' Louisa: cast a fſurtive glance 
towards the pew where Sanford sat, expecting to see 
him overwhelmed with chagrin, and thunder-stricken 
by an announcement which gave the. death-blow to 
his hopes of gaining her hand—but the clerk did not 
stop there. He went on—* also between Charles 
Sanford and Caroline Jenkins.” 

It was now Louisa's turn to feel. She had never 
entertained the most distant idea that Charles-could 
love any other- but herself—she thought he was a 
captive chained to her chariot wheels, and that her 
present decisive step would crush him to death. But 
now, when $he saw that he had not. only preferted 
another before her, but that he had also wooed and 
honorably won the beautiful Caroline—that slander 
had wronged him on this point al:o—and - that the 
base calumniator was the man to whom -she had just 
been published, she would have given all the: world 
to stay the course of things, and lure Sanford back 
to her 8ide. But $he felt it was too late. .She. felt 
that he was gone from her forever—that his strong 
and 8ubstantial virtues were destmed to be the pride 
of another, and that that other would possess 'a hus- 
band as much swperior .to the chafly and beartless 
Belden as gold is syperior to dross. All theze thiugs 
passed through her mind in less time than we have 
recorded them; and before the clerk had rezumed 
his seat, Louisa.had turned pale as death, and fallen 
senseless. on the bottom of the pew. | 

It was indeed too late. Before the two. marriages 
took place, Louisa heard the whole story of Sanford's 
affair with Caroline from the lips of Mr. Ellwood 
himself, who had received the account from Caro- 
line's father. Yes, she heard that the lovely though 
poor Caroline Jenkins had become enamored of the 
character and person of Sanford while he was yet a 
stranger to her—that Caroline had been [=2lts..F 10 
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innocent and virtuous affection ; and that: Sanford 
had not despised her for her poverty, but had loved 
her. for her excellences-—those excellences which 
wealth cannot confer or.station give. 


Balden led poor Louisa to the altar. With a 
countenance pale as 8now and an agonized heart, 
the unhappy maiden surrendered herself to the dispo- 
8al of a man whom she was fast beginning to despise. 
Yes, they married. Belden's innate love of honor 


- and virtue did not prove sufficiently powerful to keep 


him faithful to the anarriage vow. Late hours, gam- 
bling, and debauchery, (all of which Belden consid- 
ered conslstent with t1BERAL virtue and REFINED 
honor, taught Louisa that a man who cares not for 
God—who heeds not the Bible—and laughs at eter- 
nity, will hardly make a-good husband.: She pined 
away, day by day, and in two years after her union 
with Belden, went: down to the grave, a broken 
hearted woman. Belden did not marry again. He 
had found a wife rather tronblesome. His freedom 
of action was too inuch restrained by snch an incum- 
brance ; and now/that he was once more at liberty, 
he gave loose to every species of indulgence, His 
wife was very 800n forgotten, and her grave 1s with- 
out a stone. 

Sanford married too. His treasure was in his own 
house. His brightest jewel glittered at his own fire- 
8ide. A devoted, grateful, and lovely creature hung 
upon his arm when he walked abroad. He had no 
wish'to roam. _ In his own sweet bride his whole 
affection_ was centred. "They lived together forty 
years, when Caroline sought that other country 
where * the: roses are without thorns,' and eternal 
sunshine reigns. # * * * 

About five years ago there were two old men liv- 
ing in Conklin. One of them was cheerful, happy, 
and fall of love to God and his creatures. 'He 8eem- 
ed to look forward to the close of his life with seren- 


ity. No cloud obscured the bright prospect of a hap- | 


py immortality. He looked back upon a long life 
spent in doing good to his fellow creatures and in the 
exercise'of piety towards God. He felt that no man 
could say he had ever done him wrong. He had *a 
conscience void of offence.” 

The other old man had outlived the appetite for 
worldly pleasures. He was no longer. capable of en- 
joying earthly bliss. But he had nothing to Jook 
forward to-—he s8aw nothing but a fearful blank be- 
fare him. He neither believed © i resurrection nor 
angel.' He-had not treasured up-a 8ingle hope in 
heaven. His days had been spent in seeking 8ensual 
rratifications, and- now that they were: gone; he was 
left a hopeless, wretched old man. 'Phis was Bel- 
den'— the- other. old man was Sanford. Whoever 


looked upon their eountenances, would be convinced || 


that the * woful visage of Sanford” had shifted- own- 
2rs, and that the joyous face of Belden had been 
:ransferred to the cheerful, happy old - christian— 
Charles Sanford. | 


-Þ 


[x matters of taste we may adopt the opinions of 
others, but we must feel for ourzelves. 
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death's door, by the power of uncontrollable, though | 


VERSION OF. PSALM XLVI.// . 
Original,” © oat, 1 
Gop is our. refuge, and our tower of might, 

A very present help when troubles risze; _ 
Our souls oppressed by gloom, he,cheers with light, 
_ And dries the tears of sorrow from our eyes. 
Therefore, although the earth, and ea, and skies, 

In wild disorder perish,—we 'll confide 
In Him, our Father, God the only wise. 

He is our sure 8upport, our constant guide ; 

Ilim we may safely trust, whatever ills betide., 


The city of our God, the holy place, 

In which dwelt righteousness, and. peace, and joy, 

Is richly watered by the streams of grace ; 

It never shall be moyed; nor aught/annoy 

Its blessed inhabitants; God will employ;. 
In their defence, his own almighty arm, 

With them, he dwelleth.; and they shall enjoy 
His presence,—subject to no rude alarm; 
For he protects the place, and. guards from every 

barm. - F 

What though th' opposers of his kingdom rage; 
And move the nations with their warlike'ca]l? 

What though a fierce and bitter 8trife they wage ! 
Short are their triumphs, and their conquests 8mal], 

God uttereth his voice—before him fall 
His enemies in terror and dismay ; 

Their weapons are destroyed ; bows broken ; all _ 
Their spears are sundered ; -and their chariots gay 
Consumed by. flaming fire; their courage melts 

away. HOFF 

Let men be till, and worship God alone; 

He will exalt his glorious name, and show 

Fhe riches of his grace, and pardoning love ; 
Even to his enemies that grace $hall flow ; 

Their rage destroyed, with love their hearts chall gloy. 
Let us rejv2ice ; the Lord of Hosts is king; 

He will redeem mankmd from sin and woe, 

And every creature to his kingdom bring, 
While heaven's high arches with their loud hosan- 
nas ring. WD. x 


*GOD IS-BVERY-. WHERE.? 


WuzraeR we look upon the starry concave abore | 
us, or upon the prolific earth beneath our feet, upon 


. 


the bow of the everlasting covenant, or the fear-' 
ful gleam of the lightning's torch, we are'still in- 
pressed with this pleasing truth, © God is ever) 
where.* | | | 


SIN. 
Original. : ng 
We know, all human experience will testify, that 8 | 


| is the debaser of man; it is his greatest affliction. : 
Place him in whatever situation you may, grant Jum 


the mightiest powers, the most splendid talents, the 
most gorgeous fortune, and magnificent retinue, jt 
happy he cannot be, while the servant of sin; its gal 
ing chain, and iron weight will be felt in his bright, 
est- hours; and when he most wants cheerful reflec. 
tions, that is, in the time of sickness, when the bod) | 


|| is prostrated, but the thoughts are "active, then be 


will feel-the, truth, that * virtue alone is happiness be- 
low.” S366: | | 


Is 


. MISSION, OF CHRIST. 
ty Original, 


Oxs of the great objects of the miss10n of Christ was 
to- give us 8ure and rational ground of hope of im- 
mortality, that we might rest secure, and control our 
minds to the better performance of our duties to our- 
zelves 'and+ 8ociety.”” He whose every thought is en- 
gros8ed 1n speculations 'as to 'the probability of his 
being happy In a future 8tate of being, cannot rightly 
discharge the duties of his station. 'To make his call- 
ing and election 8ure—to exert his utmost, according 
to the plans of 'men, to secure. the! favor of heaven, 
and «title to'a place among'the' spirits of bliss, is the 
all-engrossing object-of his career, and a fearfulness 
that he'shall not do enough to merit what he desires, 
keeps him'in continual torment. 


Such are 'not the teachings and effects of Christ's 


mission. © He teaches us, that our hope of bliss, after | 


the dream ' of life” is over, should rest only on the 
broad and everlasting rock of infinite love, on the 
eternal' basis of the unchangeable :goodness of Al- 
mighty God, who will ever have a desire to the work 
of his hands, and never permit them to-be-destroyed ; 
and his religion calls upon us to offer to the bounti- 
ſul Giver of these blessed hopes the tribute of un- 
ſeigned gratitude, by strictly' discharging the du- 
ties of our several stations, and careſully consulting 


| of man.” My 


the interests of our fellow-men. ' He assures us that | 
he came * to deliver us from this present evil world,”. 


by imparting an inward energy and power to with- 
stand the promptings of selfish, momentary desire, 
the temptations to deviate:from the path of integrity, 
by the dictations of * the till small yoice* within. 
He grants” a noble fortitude to endure, to triumph 
over obstacles and difficulties, and supports us amid 
calamities, and puts the Christian song of victory 
into our hearts when pale death approaches. 

* But how few will receive the truths. he came to 
reveal! "To a'vasxt number of the christian church 
the good which Christ came to- confer, is far-distant 
=in the veiled world:' They will turn with scorn 
from the truths he asserts, that the rewards of: vir- 


Christianity'is,'not to'deliver 'us fromthe fires of 
a future hell, from torments in dungeons of des- 
pair, but from present evils, from the fires-of unbri-- 
dled passions, the hell of remorse, from the dun- 
geon of the darkness of the evil mind, from unhal- 
lowed degires,'and degrading appetites. His word 
imparts a high and Fotty purpose- to the soul, a 
healthy vigor to the mind, purity and strength to 
the affections, and makes integrity the all-animat- 
ng principle of every action---the guide and com- 
amon to the execution of every purpose; and the 

lshazzar hand to warn him when the scale 'of 


truth turns against him. As a systein, his religion, 


Is always mild, propitious, and humble, 

Plays, not the tyrant, plants no faith in blood, 
or; bears destruction on her chariot wheels; 
ut 8toops to polish, succor and redress, 

And: builds her grandeur on the public good.” _ 


# 
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tue are in the acts; that/the quickening energy of 
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Such being the character, purpose and degign of 
Christ's. mission, our path of :duty. is plain;..* fear 
God and keep his commandments is\the whole duty 

Fly not from an.outward, but from an inward hell 
---seek-not to find an outward, but: an inward de- 
liverer.in the Saviour---a purifier of the heart, and 
elevator of the mind. Seek to him for deliverance 
from the snares, temptations, and. all the evils of 
this present world. Receive the adorable Redeem- 
er as the Saviour from sin---obey his commands--- 
rejoice in the blessed hopes of an immortality, 
* where tears shall be wiped from off all. faces, and 
8orrow and crying be known no more—where there 
is no death, and the inhabitants shall not |ay, I am 
8ick,* but where in purest bliss, 


A ransomed universe shall shout and Sing, 
Hosanna to God, and fair Zion's King. - 


bm 


MATTER OF FACT. 
Original. 


IMMEDIATELY. on leaving the brethren in whose.com- 
pany I came from Portland, having been. to West- 
brook, a town adjoining, to attend the meeting of the 
Cumberland and Oxford Association of Universal- 
ists, I met an old friend and, acquaintance who: be- 
lieves in. the doctrine . of endlegs misery, when the 
following ,conversation took place. By way of distine- 
tion, I shall call him an opposer : Nh 
OrroseR. Who were those in company with you 
this morning, friend Smith ? They looked like minis- 
ters; and from their equipage I should judge them to 
be travelling preachers. | | 
SmiTa. 'Those, Sir, with one exception, were Uni- 
rersalist clergymen... Their names are—T; Whitte- 
more, A. C. Thomas, C. Gardner, Z. 'Thompson.and 
G. Bates. We have just returned from the east, in 
the beautiful steamer Portland. We have been down 
to Westbrook, to attend an Association, and came 
up in the boat last night. Sn itt 
O. But were you not afraid to go upon. the. water 
in a steamboat. I should think Universalists would 
ſear and tremble when exposed to the dangers of the 
mighty deep. | TOO Ry Fe 
S Afraid, no indeed. . We had nothing to engen- 
der fear, but every thing to increase our-confidence. 
The - boat is new and strong, and every Wa | fitte: 
for the object to-which she. is devoted., . She*moves 
through the water with ease,, and s0 little commotian 
is there on board, that. one would scarcely imagine 
himself to be on, board of a vessel. Hoatdnd | > offi- 
cers well understand their buziness,  'They are men 
who have traversed the mighty deep for years; and 
they not only_understand the management of their 
craft, and follow the dictates of s8ound and matured 
judgment, but are exceedingly polite and attentive to 
' their passengers. 'The captain I know to be a man 
in whom confidence may. be ;placed with _safety, a1 
who will manage affairs with discretion in times. 
trouble and peril, I was with him in a severe.ga 
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and his courage and self-possession .im the Your __ of 


| danger were the topics of general remark byj I Na 
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passengers, and there were more*than one hundred 
on board the boat. Further. We were $ensible that 
the Governor of the world—he who holds 1n his hand 
- the reins of universal government, and stands at the 
helm of the universe, was with us. In his care we 
felt entirely sxafe. He has promised to bless and pro- 
rect his children. We claim to be his offspring, and 


look to him for protection. With the cheering views 
we entertain of God's character and government, we 


could adopt with truth and propriety the language of 


the poet: 
© Our God has given his word, 
To save our souls from death, 
And we can trust the Lord 
To keep our mortal breath : 
We 'll go and come, 
Nor fear to die, 
Till from on high 
He calls us home.” 

O. You tell a very fair story, and s0 do all Univer- 
8alists. But what kind of a time did you hare at 
Westbrook ? Did you find any Universalists there ? 

S. Yes. There were a great many. They came 
from the east, west, north and south, and sat down 
Mn heavenly places in Christ Jesus, and enjoyed a 
time ' of refreshing from the presence of the Lord. 
Many were there: who have recently embraced the 
jj and are now rejoicing in the hope of the glory 
of 
Westbrook, each of whom enjoy 5tated- preaching. 
A large collection of people attended the Asociation, 
and listened with devout attention to all the services. 
Mintering brethren were present from the most dis- 


tant parts of Maine, and brought with them the | 


cheering intelligence of the rapid spread 'and perma- 
nent establizghmnent of Universalismm. And that you 
know that our friends are zealously affected in a good 
thing, it is only needful to state that some came more 
than” one hundred miles for the express purpose of 
attending the Ass0ciation, having no other object in 
view. | | 

O. Do you suppose they were compenxsated for 
their trouble ? 

S. Certainly. We had a glorious out-pouring of 


the spirit of truth, The presence of the Lord was in | 


our midst. "There was preaching, praying, / 8inging 
_ and exhortations; and all was carried on with the 

zirit and understanding also, and many of the be- 
livers in your doctrine were there, and joined in the 

inging, said amen, and wept tears of Joy, while some 
of 'the brethren gave the word of exhortation. It re- 
minded me of some of the meetings I have attend- 
ed among the Methodists, Baptists, and, Christians, 
when the doctrine of eternal death was neither nam- 
ed nor thought of. The believers in that place are all 
alive, and did every thing in their power for 6ur com- 
res and convenience. The Lord bless and prosper 


O. 1 do wt know what the world is coming to 
It beats every | 


if Universalists have come to this. 
thing I ever heard of. What! Universalists pray and 
exhort and and 80 as to make even the orthodox join 

F "and 8ay amen! What is the world com- 


8. What is the world coming' to, brother ! it js 


| coming to a knowleuge ot the trath;'and te 


d. There are two Unirersalist societies in | 


; deemed a 8n 


W 7 


t. All 
* 4 | 


joyment of religion. You have the right ' 


you Jack is faith, You now pray for the salvation of 


this doctrine, my brother, and you will then beths 
in the contemplation of the final destination of: 
men, | wh 
O. Well, I hope your doctrine is true;.. If it is, 
am 8afe.- - Woes 
S.. No doubt.you hope it is true. We have your 


all men, but you do not exercise faith. Have faith in 


| best desires, and the | secret, prayers. of all; in -your 
' church for the truth of our doctrine... And if they are 
| 1ighteous as they profess to be, all men will be'saved; 
' for the scripture saith, * the desire of the righteous 
' shall be granted, And as it respects your safety if 
| Universalism be true, you indulge a precarious hope. 
. True, there is no dangerof your being made endless- 
 ]Iy miserable, but you are not 8ecured from. the de- 
' 8troying influence of your doctrine. While you can 
| bulieve in wo unending. for others, and not for your- 
elf, reason may reside in your brain, but should you 


ever be driven, as many poor: creatures are, to be- 


 lieve 1n it for yourself; wild fanaticism and- religious 


1nsanity will he the consequence. 4 ++ 
O. You Universalists have a-singular faculty of 
turning things to your own advantage. | 
S. Iſ you [put weapons which are not carnal into 
our hands, you may rest assured we $hall use them. 
O. I cannot stop to. converse with you upon this 
subject any longer at this time, 80 I will bid you 
good morning. | 
S. Good morning, Sir, good morning. D. D. 5, 
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OBITUARY. 
Original. 

DeraRTED this/life, on Tuesday, September 8, Mrs. 
Helen. Maria, the wife of Mr. Thatcher. R,. Ray- 
mond.'--In her was seen the affectionate and devoted 
wife, one who could participate in another's 8orrows, 
and one who could reciprocate a husband's affections. 
Possessed of a truly lovely and amiable dispoxation, 
she was a favorite of all—her relations deeply Jament 
her removal, but nevertheless are. conscious; that their 
loss 1s her gain ; enemies were not known, to. her— 
but all found/ in her a trust-worthy and confiding 
friend. Many. hearts go forth in mingled unison with 
the expression of this ;8hort obituary, and it-is suffi- 
cient to 8ay-that she died beloved and universally la- 
mented ! £ | 


Angels have borne her to those realins 
Where pleasures ever reign! 

Where she is free from every woe 
And free from every pain !. H. E. B. 
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TO OUR PATRONS.” 


THe, unusual delay in” is8ving the present number 
was occasioned by the brrning of most of. the" work 
. Dh 0 


at the fire in Devonshire Street, on t 


rea. nn © This statement will-undoubtedly 


cient apology by all our 8t 
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Haven to take the sbipwreck'd in. My ev . er - last - ing . 
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->-Come, O, my comfort and ;eht! bn My} y glory, and my-erown; &q- + 
_ My srength, and health, and shield, and gun; My | ,» my calling's prize; - 
y boast, my coufidence, might; | _ My wee of li e, my paradise ! 
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